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The Purpose of Life. } 





WHITTIER. 





Hast thou, midst life’s empty noises, 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 
And the low mysterious voices 
Of another clime? 


Early hath life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 
With a deep and strong beseeching— 
| What, and where is truth? 


Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend ; 

But to works of loveand duty, 
As our being’s end. 


Earnest toil and strong endeavor 
Of a spirit which, within, 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 


And without, with tireless vigor, 
Steady heart, and purpose strong, 

In the power of truth assaileth 
Every power of wrong. 





| Lyell’s View of the Geology of the Mississippi 
Valley. 


| Tue delta of the Mississippi may be defined 
|as that part of the great alluvial slope which 
lies below, or to the south of the branching off 
of the highest arm, or that called the Atchafa- 
laya. Above this point, which is the head of | 
| the delta, the Mississippi receives waters from 
| its various tributaries; below, it gives out again, || 
| through numerous arms or channels, the waters 
| which it conveys to the sea. The delta, so de- 
fined, is about fourteen thousand square miles in 
area, and elevated from a few inches to ten feet 
above the level of the sea. The greater part of |, 
it protrudes into the Gulf of Mexico, beyond the || 
general coast line. The level plane to the north, 
as far as Cape Girardeau, in Missouri, above || 
| the junction of the Ohio, is of the same charac- 
ter, including an area of about sixteen thousand 
square miles, and is, therefore, larger than the 
delta. It is very variable in width from east to 
west, being, near its northern extremity, fifty 
miles wide; at Memphis, thirty; at the mouth of 
the Whitt river, eighty; and contracting again 
further south, as at Grand Gulf, to thirty-three 
miles. The delta and alluvial plain rise by so 
gradual a slope from the sea, as to attain at the 
junction of the Ohio, (a distance of eight hun- 
dred miles by the river,) an elevation of only 
two hundred feet above the Gulf of Mexico. 





Finding it impossible to calculate the age of 
the delta from the observed rate of the advance 


of the aod on : ee Gulf in oni century, I en- 
deavored to approximate, by a different method, 
to a minimum of the time required for bringing 


' 


|, down from the upper country that large quantity 


of earthy matter which is now deposited within 
the area of the delta. Dr. Riddell communicated 
to me the result of a series of experiments which 
he had made to ascertain the proportion of sedi- 
ment contained in the waters of the Mississippi. 
| He concluded that the mean annual amount of 
solid matter was to the water as ;;;, in weight, 
or about z75, in volume. Since then, he bas 
made another series of experiments, and his ta- 
bles show that the quantity of mud beld in sus- 
pension increases regularly with the increased 
hight and velocity of the stream. On the whole, 
comparing the flood season with that of the 
clearest water, his experiments, continued down 
| to 1849, give an average annual quantity of solid 
|| matter somewhat less than his first estimate, but 
not varying materially from it. From these and 
otber observations on the average width, depth, 
and velocity of the river, the mean annual dis- 
charge of water and sediment was deduced. I 
then (1846) assumed 528 feet, or the tenth of a 
mile, as the probable thickness of the deposit of 
mud and sand in the delta; founding my con- 
_jecture chiefly on the depth of the Gulf of 
Mexico between the southern point of Florida 
and the Balize, which equals, on an average, one 
_ bundred fathoms, and partly on some borings, 
six hundred feet deep, in the delta near Lake 
|| Pontchartrain, in which the bottom of the allu- 
| vial matter is said not to have been reached. 
The area of the delta being about 13,600 square 
statute miles, and the quantity of solid matter 
| annually brought down by the river, 3,702.758,- 
| 400 cubic feet, it must have taken 67,000 years 
| for the formation of the whole: and if the allu- 
| vial matter of the plain above be 264 feet deep, 
or half that of the delta, it must have required 
33,500 years more for its accumulation, even if 
| its area be estimated as only equal to that of the 
delta, whereas it is in fact larger. 





From information since received, especially 
from some observations made by Mr. Slidell, 
during a government survey, which would lead 
to the inference that the average number of cubic 
feet of water discharged into the Gulf per sec- 
ond, is considerably greater than was allowed in 
the above estimate, 1 think it not improbable 
that the time assigned is somewhat too long, as 
|a larger quantity of sediment would be brought 
down in a given time. But, on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the delta is a mere 
| fragmentary portion of mud, the finer particles of 
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which never settle down near the mouths of the 
Mississippi, but are carried far out into the Gulf. 
and there dispersed Many circumstances, in- 
deed, make me doubt whether the larger portion 
of that impalpable mud which constitutes the 
bulk of the solid matter carried into the sea by 
the river, is not lost altogether, so far as the pro- 
gress of the delta is concerned. So impalpable 
is the sediment, and so slowly does it sink, that 
a glass of water taken from the Mississippi may 
remain motionless for three weeks, and yet all the 
earthy matter will not have reached the bottom. 
If particles so minute are carried by the current, 
setting for a great portion of the year from west 
to east, across the mouth of the river, into the 
Gulf Stream, and so into the Atlantic, they 
might easily travel to the banks of Newfound- 
land before sinking to the bottom; and some of 
them, which left the head waters of the Missouri, 
in the 49th degree of north latitude, may, after 


having gone southward to the Gulf, and then || 


northward to the Great Banks, have found no 
resting-place until they had wandered for a dis- 
tance as great as from the pole to the equator. 
and returned to the very latitude from which 
they set out. 

The age of stumps and erect trunks of the 
deciduous cypress, whether living or buried, re- 
taining their natural position at points near the 
present termination of the delta, ought to be 
carefully examined as they might afford evidence 
of the minimum of time which can be allowed 
for the gain of land on the sea. Some single 
trunks in Louisiana are said to contain from 
eight hundred to two thousand rings of annual 
growth; and Messrs. Dickeson and Brown show 
that, in some filled up eypress basins, four thou- 
sand years must have passed since the first cy- 
press tree vegetated in them. 

After considering the age and origin of the 
modern deposits of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, we have still to carry back our thoughts 
to the era of the fresh water strata seen in the 
bluffs which bound the great valley. These, in 
their southern termination, have evidently formed 
an ancient coast line, beyond which the modern 
delta has been pushed forward into the sea. 
From the loam at Natchez, and in other locali- 
ties, from the remains of associated terrestrial 
animals, and from the buried trees at Port Hud- 
son, we have iuferred that these deposits are the 
monuments of an ancient alluvial plain, of an 
age long anterior to that through which the Mis- 
sissippi now flows, which was inhabited by land 
and fresh water mollusca, agreeing with those 
now existing, and by quadrupeds, now for the 
most part extinct. 

In my former work, I described some ancient 
terraces occurring in the valley of the Ohio, and 
pointed out that the included fossil shells demon- 
strate the fluviatile and modern origin of the de- 
posits, and suggested that their present position 
could only be explained by supposing, first, a 
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| original excavation of the valley, during which 
| period the gravel and sand were thrown down; 
aud then an upheaval of the same valley, when 
‘the river cut deep channels through the fresh 
| water beds. By simply extending to the valley 
| of the Mississippi the theory before applied to 
| that of the Obio, we may account for the geolo- 


| southern area. 

| In regard to the time consumed in accomplish- 
‘ing the great oscillation of level, which first 
| depressed so large an area to the depth of two 
| hundred feet or more, and then restored it to its 


| former position, it is impossible, in the present 


| as to the probable mean rate of movement. To 
| suppose an average sinking and upheaval of two 
| and a half feet in a century, might be sufficient, 
| or would, perhaps, be too great, judging from the 
| mean rate of change in Scandinavia, Greenland, 
the north of the Adriatic, and other regions 

where similar changes are now going on, or have 
bee so recently. Even such an oscillation, if 
| simultaneously continuous over the whole area— 

first in one direction and then in another—and 
without any interruptions or minor oscillations, 
| would require sixteen thousand years for its 
accomplishment. But the section at Cincinnati 
seems to imply two oscillations; and there would 
probably be pauses, and a stationary period, 
when the downward movement ceased, and was 
| not yet changed into an upward one. Nor ought 
we to imagine that the whole space was always 
|in motion at once.—Lyell’s Second Visit to the 
United States. 








. fhe Mission of the London Thieves. 

Tue following curious and interesting account 
of the labors of a Mr. Walker, a Scotchman, 
among the thieves of London, was originally 
copied from Hogg’s Weekly Instructor : 

Perhaps few men deserve so much of the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of their christian bre- 
thren, as those who descend to men of the most 
wretched estate; who, full of a charity and 
sympathy which are rare in this cold world, go 
about amidst the most pestilential airs, and to 
the gloomiest homes, point the sunken eyes of 
the thief and prostitute to purer airs and brighter 
homes above. Few can estimate the harrowing 
scenes which hourly pain the home missionary’s 
heart; and few can ever know the discourage- 
ments that meet him in bis progress, as he toils 
on in the service of his Heavenly Master; and 
perhaps as few can realize that glorious fullness 
of faith which sustains him in his Master’s work. 
Perhaps there is not in the world a man better 
qualified to discharge the home apostleship, than 
is Mr. A. Walker. For ten years he has becn 
almost daily in the foulest and most demoralized 
purlieus of Westminster, entering freely, and 








without fear, where single policemen dare not 


‘gical appearances seen in the larger and more || 


| state of science, to form more than a conjecture || 





| gradual sinking down of the land, after the | venture alone, and preaching and doing good to 


brigands and robbers, who receive hin with plea- 
sure, and listen to him with respect. Whilst 
lately in London, we collected several facts relat- 
ing to this remarkable man and his services, and 
we had determined to lay them before our read- 
ers; but we always shrink, from a feeling of 
delicacy toward the good missionary, from intru- 
ding on his modest path, and interfering with a 
| course so nice and perilous as his. The proceed- 
| ings of a thieves’ meeting, published in the “City 
Mission Magazine,” for November, 1848, has 
relieved us now of all sense of responsibility in 
our doing so, and we can with peace open to our 
readers a glimpse of the path which Mr. Walker 
daily treads. Mr. Walker is a Scotchman, and 
is to Westminster what Mr. Jackson is to the 
Minories. He is the thieves’ missionary of Duck 
Lane, Old and New Pye streets, Pye Court, and 
those other dark purlieus north of the Abbey, 
which yield a plentiful treasury to the dean and 
chapter of Westminster. He has the confidence 
_and esteem of the veriest outcasts of the world, 
| and—let the world sneer at the declaration if it 
will—he declares, and we believe him, that there 
| are many virtues living side by side, in the same 
| souls, with the sins which society sternly and 
| inexorably punishes, and religion with pity con- 
demns. 

In the earlier part of bis career, Mr. Walker 
had related to a friend his experience of the 
wilderness of woe to which he went in faith to 
sow the good seed; and his friend being much 
| struck with what he had heard, published a par- 
| ticular account of the haunts and habits of the 
| Westminster thieves, It must be recollected 
| that these thieves are not totally illiterate, and 
| that they have a special interest in watching 
| public events. They subscribe for newspapers, 
|and otherwise take a lynx-eyed cognizance of 
men and movements. The paragraph of Mr. 
W.’s injudicious friend met the eye of the leader 
of one of the Westminster gangs, and it was 
sworn in conclave that, as the missionary had 
betrayed their confidence, he should be pushed 
into the Thames some dark night. Providence, 
however, prevented the consummation of this 
terrible plot. The chief of the murderers re- 
vealed their purpose to his paramour; and she, 
remembering who it was that had brought ber 
medicine and cordial when she was lying at the 
point of death, and who it was that always spoke 
to her so gently of Christ’s love for sinners who 
forsook their sin, and who exhorted her, and 
prayed with and for her, ruse in the night time, 
and, pale and trembling, repaired to the good 
missionary’s home, and revealed to bim his dan- 
ger. 

The intrepid soldier of the cross saw at once 
that unless he acted boldly and openly, his use- 
fulness was gone, as well as his life menaced. 
He accordingly went to the band, accused them 








of their plot, explained to them the circumstan- 
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ces of the publication, appealed to their expe- 
rience of his past connection with them, and so 
regained their confidence by his frankness, that 
every design against his life was foregone, and 
>these very murderers are his warmest friends. 


| Even so do love and truth quicken those who are 


dead in trespasses and sins. 

We have often heard the adage handied 
from mouth to mouth—* There is honor among 
thieves;” and the fact is substantiated by Mr. 


- Walker’s experience. 


On one occasion, a friend expressed much 
anxiety to accompany the missionary on one of 
his visits to a band whom he had promised to 
meet in a seeret place upon a Sabbath afternoon. 
“T shall take you to the outside of the building. 
-but I can not take it upon me to admit you to 
our meeting, unless I obtain permission,” said 
the missionary, yielding to his persuasions at 
The permission of the captain was asked 
and obtained, and the friend was allowed to join 


“the meeting. After prayer was over, his friend 


whispered in Mr. Walker’s ear that his handker- 
chief was gone. The captain being informed of 
the fact, immediately commanded it to be res- 
tored, at.the same time indignantly saying to the 
thief who had taken it—* You are no longer a 


~ member of our band; we will have no dishonor- 


able fellow with us.”’ 


Although driven from the paths of virtue, and 
peace, and honesty, many of these thieves retain 
a high sense of the dignity of probity, and often 
bear something like an honest testimony to an 


+ honest life. One notorious thief in Westminster 


gives one pound a year to a ragged school, and 
“on more than one occasion he has led children to 
its door, and pointed their way toward it. “Ah!” 
said he to the missionary, who one day had 
referred to his anxiety for juvenile instruction— 
| “although I am a thief myself, I do not wish 
others to be so. Iam not so with my will. The 
My first imprisonment was a 
false one. I was innocent of the crime imputed 
to me; nevertheless, I was punished and ruined. 
| When I came from prison, I was an outcast from 
society. No one would employ a “jail bird,” 
and I was therefore foreed to become what the 
» blind law made me appear to be, and what the 


World believed me to be.’ 





This is not a singular case in the missionary’s 
experience, and happily, he has been the means 
of reclaiming one, at least, to peace and respect- 
ability, whom the law had punished by mistake, 

>but, unmistakably, thrown into the vortex of 

crime. One young man, who robbed not because 
‘ne loved to do so, but because the honest would 
not give him honorable employment after a false 
imprisonment, was led back to the path of virtue 
by this minister of love, and now occupies a 
respectable position in society. 


The life of the missionary, in the homes and 
haunts of the vile, is a life of active charity, 





and such a one as prepares him for the apostolic 
measure of this Christian virtue. Mr. Walker 
has been censured by fastidious friends for his 
exertions to reclaim the weakest and most pitia- 
ble portion of those who have been seduced from 
the path of rectitude. ‘Oh! if you knew,” 
said the missionary to a dear friend of ours, 
“how many of these poor creatures are brought 
to this condition by the falsehood and villany of 
men of wealth, and how many of them would 
starve if they were to return to virtue, you would 
not blame them, and would reserve your indigna- 
tion for those who destroyed them.” World- 
doubting, eensorious, conventional world, would 
you believe it? Many poor unfortunates have 
been led back to the ways of pleasantness by 
this hero of philanthropy, and are now happy 
wives, and angels of happy homes. 

The secret of Mr. Walker’s success in teach- 
ing these, our poor brothers and sisters of hu- 
manity, is love. He went first among them and 
befriended them, and having gained their confi- 
dence, he lifted up the veil which divided them 
from the Redeemer’s kingdom, preached repent- 
ance, and pointed to the ways of salvation revealed 
in the gospel. “I would rather consent to die, 
than divulge to the law officers any thing that 
has been revealed in confidence to me by these 
people,” says the good missionary; “I am the 
servant of him whose ministry is love, and who 
reserves vengeance to himself. 

For ten years has Mr. Walker lived among 
these people, condemning their practices, pointing 
out the evil of their ways, describing the peace 
and glory of virtue and religion; and never, in 
one single instance, suffering an expression pal- 
liating their ways of life to cross his lips; and 
yet the very thieves breathe his name in love. 
The poor and lowly scatter blessings, perfumed 
with the incense of prayer, on his path; and the 


‘were only as sure of heaven as he.”—Common 
School Journal. 





Wise’s 120th Ascension, 

MADE FROM COLUMBUS, OHIO, JuLY 4, 1851. 

Mr. Eprror:—My balloon ascension, made 
from your city on Friday last, though of shorter 
duration than it was intended to have been, was 
not without interest as a scientific affair In the 
first place, it proved the value of practice in the 
art; for, without that, the ascension, surrounded 
with circumstances of an adverse nature, would 
not have been made at all. And I do not arro- 
gate to myself any credit for having overcome 
these circumstances, but rather bless * * for 
having received the plaudits and good feelings of 
ten thousand gratified spectators, who honored 
me with their presence on the occasion. When 
I found the balloon had received a slight rupture 
at a point where it was impracticable to repair 
it, I thought it advisable to anticipate the time 





of starting, as announced in the programme, by 


desponding and sorrowing sigh, and wish they | 








] twenty minutes, and must, therefore, now plead 


‘my apology to those citizens of Columbus whom 
Linformed that the ascent would take place at 
three o’clock precisely. 


I started at twenty minttes before three 
o’clock, and rose almost perpendicularly for the 
first ten minutes. All this time I was passing 
‘through an atmosphere highly impregnated with 
‘hydrogen escaping from the balloon; and for the 
first three thousand feet of my ascent, it was 
like passing through an ordeal of fire. The 
|radiating power of the balloon, together with the 
| pungent abraiding effects of the escaping hydro- 
| gen, caused a feeling more like passing through 
‘the descriptive pains of purgatory, than like sen- 
|sations which we might naturally expect to arise 
|in sailing heavenward over such a blessed fruc- 
|tile land as the State of Ohio. When I got 
\three-quarters of a mile high, this unpleasant 
feeling ceased—the balloon having gradually 
approached her equilibrium. Here I woke up 
| to more congenial feelings. The city of Columbus 
\lay out before me like a well-defined map, and 
the meandering Scioto looked like a way-worn 
| pioneer, who has reached the furthermost point 
|of his career. The National pike shot its straight 
white line eastward, until it was lost in the far- 
\distant east, and the few little villages which 
were in sight, basked inactively in the sunshine; 
‘no groups of human beings to enliven their 
streets ; all the inhabitants having come to Co- 
lumbus to celebrate the nation’s natal day. 


The country around Columbus is beautifully 
dotted with farms; but anti-coal-burning folks 
need not yet be alarmed at the innovations of 
/coal; for there is plenty of woodland yet to sup- 
| ply the present generation with cheap wood fuel 
\in all Franklin county. 

When I had reached the altitude of a mile, I 
commenced some experiments on the spiral move- 
| ments of bodies when falling through the air. 
| There is certainly a law of nature which tends 
|all bodies to rotate and gyrate. All substances 
hee I dropped from my car partook of this dou- 
ible, or, rather, compound motion; and, in my 
humble opinion, it is this very law which gives 
|the pendulum, in Focault’s experiment, the ap- 
|pearance of demonstrating, visibly, the earth’s 
|diurnal motion, since it is an effect arising from 
a cause that indirectly approximates his theoret- 
ical assumption as the true and original cause of 
the pendulum’s variation with a given line. I 
threw overboard two pieces of thin board, four 
inches wide and three feet long. They both 
descended with a rotary and gyratory motion— 
spinning rapidly on their longer axes horizontally, 
while at the same time, they described spiral 
gyrations of not less than 200 feet in diameter. 


I was now aloft half an hour, and bad ex- 
pended in that time forty pounds of ballast—a 
quantity required to overcome the leaky condi- 
tion of my air ship, and a quantity sufficient to 
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have kept me up forty hours, if the balloon had | 
received no damage before I started. While at 
the highest point, I conversed with people who 
were at least two miles from me in a horizontal 
direction. They invited me down to partake of 
their hospitalities—a characteristic of the Ohio 
people. 


At twenty minutes after three 1 was compelled 
to come down, nolens volens, and down I came 
in a hurry, having expended every pound of 
ballast. I landed in a wood, about three miles | 
south of the city, and got down through the trees 
without scratch or blemish, but not without con- 
siderable chagrin; for my kind host, Kelsey, of | 
the American, ad provided me with the sub- | 
stantials for at least a voyage to Wheeling, and 
which I had pleasurably anticipated to have | 
made.—Séatesman. 








A Moruer’s INrivueNce-—For myself, I am 
sure that a different mother wou!d have made me 
a different man. 
like the self-willed, excitable Clarence; but the || 
tenderness with which my mother always treated || 
me, and the unimpassioned but earnest manner || 
in which she reproved and corrected my faults, || 
subdued my unruly temper. 
restless or impatient she had always a book to 


When a boy, I was too much || 


When I became || 


read, or a story to tell, or some device to save 
me from myself. My father was neither harsh 
nor indulgent toward me. I cherished his me- 
mory with respect and love. But [ have different 
feelings when I think of my mother. I often 
feel, even now, as if she were near me—as if 
her cheek were laid to mine. My father would 
place his hand upon my head, caressingly, but 
my mother would lay her cheek against mine. 
I did not expect my father to do more—I do not 
know that I would have loved him better had 
he done more; for him, it was a natural expres- 
sion of affection. But no act is too tender fora 
Her kiss upon my cheek, her warm | 


mother. 
embrace, are all felt now; and the older J grow, 
the more holy seem the influences that sur- 
rounded me in childhood.—T! S. Arthur. 





ix The following is taken from a report of 
the proceedings at the late Woman’s Rights 
Convention at Worcester, Mass: 

Mr. Foster, husband of Abby Kelly, a tall, 


ungainly figure, in big whiskers and speetacles, |, 


next took the platform. He proceeded to remark 
that the question of woman’s right to take the 
sword was irrelevant to the objects of this meet- 
ing. After a long rigmarole on woman hugging 
her chains, he concluded by charging that the 
pulpit and St. Paul were responsible for the 
cvslavement of the sex. When the priest says 
to the woman, ‘love, honor and obey,” what can 


she do? 
Abby Kelly Foster—Do !—do as the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Bancroft, of Worcester did— 


'and weigh about twenty pounds. 
used in their construction is strong sheet iron. || 


| water pail. 


to the word obey, she said, “ 1 won’t,” and she 
compelled them to leave that part out, 

Mr. Foster, (the husband of Abby Kelly)— 
Yes, and there was a lady seventy years old at 
dinner to-day, who says when she came to the 
word obey, she dropped her husband’s hand. 
{Laughter.] The orator then went on to show 
that many women who did not appear so, were 
friends of this movement. He was once lecturing 
on the necessity of dissolving the Union, to get 
rid of the curse of slavery, when a man who 
dared not avow it, slipped a three dollar bill into 
his hand very quietly. So there are women who 
dare not speak, who will slip a three dollar bill 
to the advocate of woman’s rights, if they have 
a chance. 

Very stout lady, in a gray dress—My friend 
says that many a woman will slip a three dollar 
bill to the advocate of her rights. She can not 
do it; for she not get the three dollars if she has 
a husband-—[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Foster—Ah, yes! I should have said if 


| she can get it. 





The Patent Fire Annihilator. 

Tus wonderful invention is at present attract- 
ing much attention in this country. It has been 
sufficiently tested in England to insure its suc- 
cess beyond a doubt. 

The article used for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing fire, is called “anti-combustive gas,” which 


| instantly chokes and puts out the fiercest flame. 
| The machines in which this gas is used are of 
| various sizes. 


Those used for the protection of 
dwellings are about the size of a peck measure, 
The material 


They are made nearly in the form of a common 
The inside is divided into various 
compartments, and within these several divisions 


| are placed a number of chemical preparations, 


| which, when brought into contact by a mechan- 
| ical contrivance, produce an immense volume of 
gaseous vapor, or steam, which rushes out from 
an aperture in the cover, and fills the room. This 
| vapor extinguishes the flame. 
| From a description of several successful ex- 
periments which have been made in England, 
| we take the following, which is indorsed by the 
| London Shipping Gazette : 
“A wood framed house was filled with plank- 
ing, and shavings saturated with turpentine and 
tar. 


| ont at the windows and through the roof, the 
application of two hand machines quenched the 
fire completely in three minutes.” 

The cost of the machines is in proportion to 
size, ranging, it is said, from ten to three hundred 
| dollars. 

A patent was taken out in this country by the 
inventor about a year since; but our citizens, not 
being convinced of its practicability, have paid 





won't.” 


{Laughter.] When they came 


say “I 


very little attention to it. Now, however, that 


When fiercely ignited, the flames pouring | 





| its worth and usefulness are established, there 
| can be no doubt of iis speedy introduction. 

The Washington Telegraph states that a com- 
pany composed of wealthy men has been recently 
formed, for the purpose of securing the American 
patent, and that an agent will soon be authorized 
to proceed to London, with directions to pay any 
price, not exceeding one million dollars. If 
this company succeeds in the undertaking, we 


most beneficial revolutions effected that this age 
_of wonders has yet brought about. 
offices will be swept away. Fire engines and 
| fire companies will be no longer needed. Tie 
| danger to human life on steamships and sailing 
| vessels will be greatly diminished. Every house- 
holder and ship-master will, for a smal} sum, be 
furnished with a protection against fire, on which 
| he may with certainty depend. And when we 
comprehend the great saving and protection 
which this invention offers to man, we are in. 
clined to say that it is unsurpassed by any other 
| modern improvement — Peoria Republican. 

| 

| 


Insurance 





TALENT AND INDUstrRY.—More is to be expect- 
| ed from laborious mediocrity than from the erratic 
| efforts of wayward genius. There may be a 
| harlequin in mind as well as body; and I always 
consider him of this character who boasted that . 
_he could throw off a hundred verses while stand- 
| ing on one leg. It is not to such a source as this 
| we are indebted for good poetry. Demosthenes 
| elaborated sentence after sentence, and Newton 
| rose to the heavens by the steps of geometry, 
| and said, at the close of his career, that it was 
| only in the habit of patient thinking, he was 
| conscious of differing from other men. 

It is generally thought that men are signalized 
| more by talent than by industry. It is felt to 
| be a vulgarizing of genius to attribute it to any 
| thing but direct inspiration from heaven. They 
| overlook the steady and persevering devotion of 


may expect to see, in a short time, one of the | 


| mind to one subject. There are higher and lower ‘y’ 





k 
[ 


*- 





walks of scholarship; but the highest is the 
walk of labor. Weare often led into a contrary 
opinion by looking at the magnitude of the ob- 
ject in its finished state—such as the Principia of 
Newton, and the pyramids of Egypt—without 
reflecting on the gradual, continuous, yea, almost 
| creeping progress by which they grow into objects | 
of the greatest magnificence in the literary and 
physical world. 

In the one case, indeed, we may fancy the 
chisel which wrought each successive stone ; but 





_ 





_in the other we can not trace the progress by 


| which the philosopher was raised from the one 


| 


|ing elevation; it seems as if the work were 
produced at the bidding of a magician. But 
Newton has left as a legacy the assurance, that 
| he did not attain his elevation by dint of heaven 
| born inspiration, out of the reach of many, but 
by dint of a homely virtue within the reach of 


| 





all.—Dr. Chalmers. 


| landing to the other, till he soared to his tower-§" 
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The Rights of Women. 





BY MRS. E. LITTLE. 





‘‘ The rights of women ’’—what are they ? 
The right to labor and to pray, 

The right to watch while others sleep, 
The right o’er other’s woes to weep, 

The right to succor in distress, 

The right while others curse to bless, 

The right to love whom others scorn, 
The right to comfort all that mourn, 
The right to shed new joy on earth, 

The right to feel the soul’s high worth, 
The right to lead the soul to God, 

Along the path the Saviour trod— 

The path of meekness and of love, 

The path of faith that leads above, 

The path of patience under wrong, 

The path in which the weak grow strong ; 
Such woman’s rights, and God will bless 
And crown their champions with success. 





Hon. Horace Mann on Phonography. 
The following letter, from the Hon. Horace || 
Mann, we copy from the Boston Transcript : 


West Newton, July 2, 1851. 
Dear Sir :—Having witnessed the exercises 
of a class of nine children under your care [they 
are under the instruction of Miss Lothrop] in 
reading Phonography and Pnonotypy, it gives 
me pleasure to inform you of the delight which 
their performances gave me. 


audience. 

The English language is so anomalous and 
self-contradictory, that some of the greatest and 
best minds have sought for a method of lessening |! 
the difficulties of acquiring it. We call it im- 
properly the English language, as though there 
was but one. On opening a dictionary, every- 
body will see that there are éwo English langua- 
ges; one for speaking, and the other for writing 
and printing; and I belive the mastery of these 
to be more difficult for children than that of two 
languages wholy distinct from each other, or 
having no word in common. The child is 
taught to give a particular sound to a letter, and 
when he sees the same letter again, he is taught 
another sound; and still another and another, 
many times over. Intellectually considered, this 
must present to the learner a considerable extent 
of chaos; and in morals it is as near like lying 
as any thing can be and escape it. 

Phonography and Phonotypy propose to ob- 
viate these very serious difficulties, by using as 
many distinct signs as there are distinct sounds 
in the language, so that no letter or character 
shall ever imitate the rogue’s device of changing 
its name. 

I have long believed that so desirable an 
achievement would be realized. My only doubt 
has been whether you have obtained the best sys- 
tem of characters. And here I do not deny, but 
only reserve my opinion. 

The children you exhibited had certainly 


[ think the Nine || 
Muses were never listened to by a more gratified } 


made most wonderful proficiency, and were, in 
several of the essentials of good enunciation and 
| reading, years in advance of most children who 
have been taught in the old way. 
Yours truly, Horace Mann. 
Dr. James W. Stone. 





Use of Cats’? Whiskers. 

Every one has observed the whiskers of a cat; 
but few, perhaps, dream that they serve any 
valuable end. The following passage will prove 
the contrary : 


Every one must have observed what are usu- 
ally called the whiskers, on a cat’s upper lip. 
| The use of these in a state of nature is very im- 
portant. They are organs of touch. They are 
attached to a bed of close glands under the skin. 


‘the nerves of the lip. The slightest contact of 
| these whiskers with any surrounding object, is 
thus felt most distinctly by the animal, although 
the hairs of themselves are insensible. They 
| | stand out on each side of the lion, as well as in 
| the common cat; so that, from point to point, 
they are equal to the width of the animal’s body. 
If we imagine, therefore, a lion stealing through 
|a covert of wood, in an imperfect light, we shall 
‘at once see the use of these long hairs. They 
indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any 
obstacle which may present itself to the passage 
of his body; they prevent the rustling of boughs 
jand leaves, which would give warning to his 
| prey, if he was to attempt to pass through too 
| ae a bush; and thus, in conjunction with the 
| soft cushions ‘of his fet, and the fur upon which | 
| he treads, (the retractile claws never coming in 
contact with the ground,) they enable him to | 
move toward his victim with a stillness even 
| greater than that of the snake, who creeps along 
the grass, and is not perceived until he is coiled 


round his prey.— Library of Useful Knowledge. 








Jenny Lind and the Little Bird. 

A correspondent of the Tribune, “ Hawadji,” 
writes from Trenton Falls, New York: 

“My charioteer was a fine boy of sixteen. 
He whipped along over the plank road, and gos- 
sipped of the houses, the people, and the places 
we passed. He was sharp-eyed and clear- 
minded—a bright boy who may one day be Pre- 
sident. Stimulated by that thought, when he 
stopped to water the horse we ‘ refreshed,’ pledg- 
ing, ‘ our institutions.’ As we stepped into the 
carriage— 

‘How mitch is the next toll, your Excellency ?’ 

‘Sir ?’ said the boy. 

We drove on further, and were slowly climb- 
ing the hill. 

‘Have you heard Jenny Lind?’ sir, inquired 
my Astinous of the stables. 

‘ Yes, often! 


‘Great woman, sir. Don’t you think so.’ 








| and each of these long hairs is connected with | 


| «She was here last week, sir. Get up Char- 

| ley 2’ 

= Did you hear her?’ I asked. 

| ‘Yes sir; and I drove with her to the Falls 

| rate is, Tom Higgins drove, but I sat on the 

| box. 

| ‘ And was she pleased.’ 

| ‘Yes, sir; only when she was going to see the 
Falls, every body in the hotel ran to the door to 
look at her; so she went back to her room, and 

| then slipped out of the back door. But there 

| was something better than that, sir.’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

‘She gave Tom Higgins $50 when he drove 
her back. But there was something better than 
that, sir.’ 

‘Indeed! What was that?” 

‘ Why, sir, as we came back, we passed a lit- 
tle wood, and she stopped the carriage and step- 
ped out with the rest of the party, and Tom 
Higgins and I, and went into the wood. It was 
toward sunset and the woods were beautiful, sir. 
She walked about a little, and picked up leaves 
and flowers, and sang, like to herself, as if it 
By and by she sat down upon a 
rock, and began to sing loud. She sings some, 
But before 
she stopped, a little bird came and sat upon a 
bough close by us. I saw it sir, with my own 
eyes, the whole of it—and when Jenny Lind 
| had done he began to sing and shout away like 
she did. 

While he was singing she looked delighted, 
and when he stopped, she sang again, and, oh! 
it was beautiful, sir! But the little bird would 
not give it up, and he sang again, but not till she 
| had done. Then Jenny Lind sang as well as 
ever she could. It seemed to fill the woods all 
with music, and when it was over, the little bird 
was still awhile, but tried it again in a few mo- 
/ments. He couldn’t do it, sir. He sang very 
| bad, and then the foreign gentlemen with Jenny 
Lind laughed, and they all came back to the 
carriage.’ ” 





were pleasant. 


sir, and it sounded a great ways. 








| 








The Hazards of Mercantile Life. 

From an article in a late number of Hunt’s 
Magazine, we copy the following interesting 
statements. ‘They afford a melancholy illustra- 
tion of the hazards and fluctuations of mercantile 
life. 

It is asserted that but one eminent merchant 
(and his death is still recent and lamented) has 
ever continued in active business in the city of 
New York, to the close of a long life, without 
undergoing bankruptcy or a suspension of pay- 
ments in some one of the various crises through 
which the country has necessarily passed. I 
have no means of determining the truth of this 
assertion, but it must have some foundation, and 
I think it would be difficult for cither of us to 
add to the number. 





* Most decidedly.’ 





It is also asserted by reliable authority, from 
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recoids kept during periods of twenty to forty 
years, that, of a hundred persons who commence 
business in Boston, ninety-five, at least, die poor ; 
that, of the same number in New York, not two 
ultimately acquire wealth, after passing through 
the intermediate process of bankruptcy; while, in 





Philadelphia the proportion is still smaller. 

By the statistics of bankruptcy, as collected 
under the uniform bankrupt law of 1841— 
The number of applicants for relief 


under that law were 33,739 | 
The number of creditors returned, 1.049,603 
‘I'he amount of debts stated, 440,934,615 


The valuation of property surrendered, 43,697,307 
If this valuation were correct, nearly ten cents | 


would have been paid on every dollar due; but | 


what was the fact ? 


In the southern district of New York, one | 


cent was paid, on an average, for each dollar | 
due; in the northern district, 13% cents, being by | 
far the largest dividend. In Connecticut, the | 
average dividend was somewhat over half a cent | 
on each dollar. | 


In Mississippi it was 6 cents to $1,000 | 


In Maine, 4“ 100 | 
In Michigan and lowa, 3 “ 100 | 
In Massachusetts, 4 « 100 | 
In New Jersey, thes 100 

In ‘Tennessee, 44“ 100 | 
In Maryland, 1 dollarto 100) 
In Kentucky, o.* 1,000 | 
In Llinois, , « 1,500 | 
In Pennsylvania, East Virginia, South 

Alabama, Washington, Nothing. 





Success of the Tea Plant in the United States. 

Tue last accounts which we published in 
regird to the progress of the tea plant in South 
Carolina, under the cultivation of Junius Smith, 
LL. D., stated that the experiment was working 
finely. The following extract of a letter from 
that gentleman, under date of July 4, shows that 
he has met with final success—an experiment to 
which he has devoted a large fortune, 

‘*I have now before me a pot of fresh green 
tea from my own plantation—the first I have en- 
joyed. Having no experimental evidence in this 
country of the effect of curing by firing, or rest- 
ing in iron kettles, I felt some reluctance to ex- | 
pose this, my first experiment, to the public gaze, 
and therefore conducted the whole, from the 
picking the leaves to drinking the tea, in a private 
way. I am much gratified with the result of 
this, my first essay in manufacturing American 
tea. The drying is so simple, that any farmer 





in the Union can make his own tea with ‘the | 


same certainty and the same ease as he can make 
his own bread. 

The fragrance is not so high as imported Hy- 
son tea, but the taste is far more pure and clean 
in the mouth, although it leaves the stamp of 
fresh made tea, or rather, a tea from a fresh leaf. 


a full, delicious flavor, indicating in an eminent 
degree perfect purity, and the presence of a 
sweet, refreshing beverage. Connoisseurs will, 
perhaps, measure the quality of my tea by their 
own, to which they have been accustomed. But 
the comparison will not hold good. My tea is 
so peculiar, as I always use it in the Chinese 
way, without sugar or milk, and have the taste 


| of the tea only, and can not easily be mistaken in 
|| the flavor and true properties of the tea. 


If the 
tea be goed, any thing and every thing added to 


it is a detriment. If bad, use as much sugar and || 


milk as will neutralize the bad qualities, and 
leave nothing but the taste of sugar and milk. 
I do assure you that | am so delighted with my 
box of tea, that I have draak of it half a dozen 
times whilst writing this article, and nearly 
exhausted the tea pot. My black tea plants, 
since their removal in April, have grown much 
slower than the green tea plants. Indeed, the 
green tea plant is a much more hardy plant than 
the black. 





New York State Teachers’ Association. 

Tuts body commenced its sixth annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo on the morning of the 6th instant. 
A goodly number of Teachers, from different 
counties in this State, and of delegates and volun- 


|| teers from other States, were in attendance. The 


annual address of the President, Mr. J. W. Bulk- 
ley, of Albany, and the reading of selections 
from the correspondence of Mr. Joseph McKean, 
of New York, the Corresponding Secretary, oc- 
cupied the morning session. The reading and 
discussion of a report on the “Analytic and Syn- 
thetic methods of Instruction,’ occupied the 
afternoon. The report prepared and read by Mr. 
Kellogg, of New York, was able and interesting, 
and the discussion of its doctrines was animated 
and profitable. 

In the evening, Rev. Mr. Hosmer, of Buffalo 
gave an interesting address, the subject of which 
was “ Ideals in Teaching.” The influence of 
correct ideals upon the spirit with which any 
employment will be prosecuted, was clearly por- 
trayed, and the importance to the teacher of cor- 
rect and lofiy ideals in his profession, forcibly 
illustrated. 

The first hour this morning, was occupird 
with the reading of a report on the “ Incitements 
to Study and Good Conduct at Sct ool,’’ presented 
by Mr. N. Hedges, of Newark, New Jersey. 
The report contained a clear statement of the 
results of long experience in the school room, 
and was heard with marked attention. A short 
time was then spent in hearing reports of the 
condition of education in several of the New 
England States. 

Professor Joseph Fellows, of Albany, next 
presented a report on Mrs. Willard’s “Theory 
of Respiration and Circu ation of the Blood,” 
advocating the theory, and sustaining its correct- 








It has not the slightest disagreeable taste, but has 


ness by sundry arguments deduced from obser- 


——— 


| 
| vation and the writings of medical authors. This 


theory affirms, that the efficient cause of the 
circulation of the blood, is the generation of 
| caloric in the lungs by the process of respiration. 
| An extempore lecture on the subject of Phy- 


| Professor of Physiology in Middlebury College. 
| The lecture was a most animated and interesting 
| exposition of the object of the study of Physiol. 
| ogy, and its practical utility to teachers and all 
| with whom they have to do. 


| ‘The afternoon session was opened with a re- 


| port upon “ Discipline,” by Professor N. W. 
| Benedict, of Rochester, New York. The main 
|| object of the report was to show the influence of 
discipline, or eulture, upon the human mind; 
that this, mainly, produces the difference between 
|the savage and the civilized man; that there 
| might be savages among the civilized as well as 
_among the uncivilized ; and that the mere acqui- 
| sition of knowledge did not constitute mental 
| culture—was not the object of education 


| The election of officers occupied the rest of 
| the afternoon, and resulted in appointing N. P. 
| Stanton, of Buffalo, President; Professor N. W. 
| Benedict, of Rochester, first Vice President; 
jand J. N. McElligott, of New York, Corres- 
| ponding Secretary. The next annual meeting is 
| to be attended in Elmira, New York, on the first 
| Wednesday in August, 1852. 

| The evening was occupied with the reading 
| of a poem by Miss Radley, of Buffalo, and the 
| reports of the condition of schools and of educa- 
\tion, in the different States represented in the 
|| convention. 

This meeting was not so large or enthusiastic 
as the late meeting of the Ohio State Association 
in Cleveland. The reports and discussions gen- 
erally were not of so practical and earnest a 
stamp. An able body of intelligent and expe- 
rienced men, many of whom have grown gray 
iu the business of teaching, were there ; but they 








welfare, which we are accustomed to see in Ohio. 


REMARKS BY EDITOR OF SCHOOL FRIEND. 


Some thirty teachers from Ohio were present. The 
cities of Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland and Toledo, 
were represented. The teachers from Ohio, attending 
said meeting by special invitation, were prepared to 
give very full and interesting acounts of the progress of 
Education, the improvements of school systems, school 
architecture, modes of instruction, etc ; but not being 
requested or called upon by the meeting to present 
their report, they are somewhat at a loss to know 
why they were so cordially and so pressingly invited 
to attend. 


It is believed that one of the most interesting and 
important features of such meetings, is the interchange 
of views and information on the great subject of uni- 
versal education. At least, it is so regarded in Ohio; 
and hence we are always happy to avail ourselves of the 
information and suggestions which teachers from abroad 
may bring us. 








| siology was then delivered by Dr. T. S. Lambert, * 


did not seem as well acquainted with each other, | 
or to have felt that hearty interest in each other’s . 
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Horace GrReELty wurn a Boy.—''be Buston 
Mail thus refers to Horace Greely when appren- 
tice in a country printing office in Vermont. On 
a visit connected with political matters, to the 
Hon. Rolin C, Mallory, then one of the most 
distinguished members of Congress, and the most 
able champion of the “American System,” we 
went with him into an obscure printing office 
in Poultney, Vermont, his place of residence. 
Among other things, he called our attention to a 
young compositor, who was rather awkwardly 


| 


“sticking types,” and who, though then full | 


grown, was evidently the youngest apprentice in 
the office. His legs ran a good deal more than 
‘ta feet” throngh his pantaloons—the sleeves of 
his coat scarcely reached below his elbows—his 
hair was very white and flaxen, and he was, on 
the whole, in the aggregate, taken separately and 
together, the greenest looking specimen of hu- 
manity we ever looked at—and this is saying a 
good deal, for “we keeps a looking-glass.’’ 
“That boy,” said Mr. Mallory, “ will make a 
remarkable man. [ can’t hold an argument with 
him on anti-masonry or any thing else connected 
with politics”? As Mr. Mallory was considered 
one of the ablest men in Congress, his remark 
caused us some surprise, and we not only “ made 
a note of it,’ but took another look at the ‘“de- 
vil!’? (printer’s, we mean,) and could not but 
trace in the expansive forehead, *‘a mind formed 
in nature’s finest mold, and wrought for immor- 
tality.” It was years afterwards that we became 
aware of the fact that that boy was Horacr 
GreeELey. 





The Town Meeting. 
“ LICENSE OR NO LICENSE.” 

Gov. Brices, of Massachusetts, in a speech 
at Albany, related the following thrilling inci- 
dent: 

At a town meeting in Pennsylvania, the ques- 
tion once came up, whether any person should 
be licensed to sell rum. The clergyman, the 
deacon, the physician, strange as it may now 
appear, all favored it. One man alone spoke 
against it, because of the mischief it did. The 
question was about to be put. when, all at once, 
there arose from one end of the room a miserable 
female. She was thinly clad, and her appearance 
indicated the utmost wretchedness, and that her 
mortal career was almost closed. After a moment 
of silence, and all eyes being fixed upon her, she 
stretched her attenuated body to its utmost hight, 
and then her long arms to their greatest length, 
and raising her voice to a shrill pitch, she called 
to all to look upon her. 

“ Yes!’ said she,‘‘look upon me, and then 
hear me. All that the last speaker has said, 
relative to temperate drinking as being the father 
of drunkenness, is true. All practice, all expe- 
rience, declare its truth. All drinking of alco- 
holic poison as a beverage in health, is excess. 
Look upon me. You all know me, or once did. 











You all know I was once the mistress of the best 
farm in the town. You all know, too, | had one 
of the best, the most devoted of husbands. You 
all know IL had five noble-hearted 
boys. Where are they now? Doctor, where 
are they now? 
they lie in a row, side by side, in yonder church- 
yard !—all, every one of them, filling the drunk- 
ard’s grave ! 


ledged excess. They quoted you, and you, and 


you [pointing with her shred of a finger to the |, 
Priest, Deacon, and Doctor] as authority. They || 


thought themselves safe under such teachers, 
But [ saw the gradual change creeping over my 
family and prospects, with dismay and horror— 
[ felt we were all to be overwhelmed in one 
common ruin. 


which the idea of the benefits of ternperate drink- 


ing involved my husband and sons. I begged, I }, 
The || 


prayed; but the odds were against me. 
Minister said that the poison that was destroying 
my husband and boys, wasa good creature of 


God; the Deacon, who sits under the pulpit || 
there, and took our farm to pay his rum-bills, || 


sold them the poison; the Doctor said thata litle 
was good, but excess ought to be avoided. My 


pocr husband and my dear boys fell into the || 


snare, and they could not escape, and one after 
another they were conveyed .to the sorrowful 
grave of the drunkard. Now look at me again— 
you probably see me for the last time. My sand is 
almost run—lI have dragged my exhausted frame 
from my present home—your poor house—to 
warn you all—to warn you, Deacon; to warn 
you, false teacher of God’s word!’’ And with 
arms high flung, and her tall form stretched to 


its utmost, and her voice raised to an unearthly || 


pitch, she exclaimed : 

“T shall soon stand before the judgment seat 
of God—I shall meet you there, you false guides, 
and bear witness against you all !” 

The miserable female vanished—a dead si- 
lence pervaded the assembly—the Priest, Deacon 
and Physician hung their heads—when the Pre- 
sident put the question, 

“Shall any license be granted for the sale of 
spirituous liquors ?” 

The response was unanimous—“ No!’’ 





Cross-ExaminaTion.—* Mr. Smith, you said 
you had officiated in a pulpit—Do you mean by 
that, that you preached ?” 

“No, sir; I held the light for the man what 
did.’”’ 

“ Ah! the court understood you differently— 
they supposed that the discourse came from you.” 


“ No, sir, I only throwed a little light on it.” 


“ No levity, Mr. Smith. Crier, wipe your nose 
and call the next witness.” 


| 


industrious || 
You all know—you all know || 
They were all taught to believe || 


eA ) 
that moderate drinking was safe—excess alone || 
| ought to be avoided—and they never acknow- 


I tried to ward off the blow—I || 
tried to break the spell, the delusive spell, in || 





| Nature’s Baim. 

This is the process of our love and wisdom 

To each poor brother who offends against us 

| Most innocent perhaps—and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 

By ignorance and parching poverty,— 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt till, changed to poison, 

They break out on him like a loathsome plague-spot. 

Then we call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure !—uncomforted 

And friendless solitude—groaning and tears, 

And savage faces at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapors of his dungeon 

By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmolds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations, thou, O Nature, 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 

Thy melodies of woods and winds and waters, 

Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and dissonant thing 

Amidst this general dance and minstrelsy, 

| But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 
[Coleridge’s Remorse. 





Curious Scientiric Discovery. —It has 
long been known, and any one may test the fact, 
‘that when a drop of water is placed upon a 
piece of iron, red or white hot, and the hotter 
the better, instead of being instantly converted 
into vapor, it draws itself up into globular shape, 
and is not even boiled by the intense heat. It 
occurred toa French philosopher, that this fact 
might explain certain phenomena, of men being 
able to handle or walk upon intensely hot iron, 
/or walk over it barefoot, with ease. Any per- 
son can do this when the skin is moist, the only 
caution necessary being not to move the hand or 


| other part in contact with the incandescent metal 
| too quickly. The experiment must be done de- 
| liberately, with the iron or oth: r metal at a white 
| heat, or if melted, still better. This fact ac- 
| counts very simply for some astonishing miracles 
|which it has hitherto required no little faith to 
| believe. 





NATURE ADAPTED TO THE Wants or Man.— 
The shores of the lake Titicaca, in Peru, twelve 
thousand seven hundred feet above the levcl of 
the sea, are enclosed by a thick forest of a beau- 
tiful rush, which plays an important part in the 
economy of the surrounding district, Indeed, 
the people of that country would live in great 
wretchedness, if nature had not bestowed on it 
these plants, for it lies far above the limits of 
trees, and only a few bushes grow in its neigh- 
borhood. These rushes supply the natives not 
only with fuel, covering for their huts, and with 
matting also, but they supply material for the 
construction of their rude balsas, or boats, which 
are merely rush-woven, as are also the sails 
that waft them across the waters. 
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Visiting Schools 


| 
each other and their teacher, and are order}y in all their 


proceedings. Some teachers have a way of making 
every thing go on smoothly and neatly in their school 
rooms, of which other teachers can make themselves 
masters, if they will only go and see how it is done. 
Some men will look a school into order ; others will do 
it by a word, and others by a smile, and others by a 





In whatever department of human exertion decided 


progress has been made, two elementary operations || 


have always been present. 
parison and emulation. 
being, that elevation and advancement can be made 


These operations are com- | 
| 
| 

only by these two means. 


[u other departments of la- 
bor, this seems well understood ; but in teaching, its 
correctness seems to be held somewhat in doubt, prac- 
tically. When the artist wishes to elevate himself into 
the higher spheres of the world of painting or sculp- 
ture, he travels to Italy, or France, or England, or 
some other home of tne Fine Arts. He enters the 
store-houses of the productions of the most eminent 
masters of ancient and modern times. 


He looks upon | 
the canvas of Raphael, and sees how great an excellence 

challenges his exertions. He looks upon the almost | 
breathing marble of Thorwaldsen or Powers, and feels 
something beckoning to him from the loftiest and out- 
ermost verge of human genius. 


He sees something 
beyond and superior to himself, and there springs up in 
his own bosom a desire, co-existent with the mind itself, 
to excel it. Happy is he, if perchance a fortunate des- 
tiny may usher him into the living presence of some | 
master-spirit of human genius, and permit him to see 


his hand mingle upon the canvas the colors that confer 
immortality, or carve from the rock shapes eloquent of | 
an Eden lost, or a world tocome. Without this com- 
parison, all progress would cease. When the mind sees 
nothing higher aud more excellent than its own produc- 
tions, it ceases to toil. 


Its proper stimulus is wanting. 
This is true in almost all the branches of industry 
around us. That mechanic is the best, other things be- 
ing equal, who has improved the most opportunities | 
for making himself thoroughly familiar with the best | 
works of his brother mechanics, and that one poorest, | 
To | 
have no desire to study things above the power of our 
own creation, is to want the main element in all ad- 
vancement. These remarks apply to the farmer, the 
merchant, the statesman, the philosopher, and all other 
classes of men. 


who knows nothing about what others have done. 


They all rise in the scale of perfection 
by comparing themselves with others, and striving to 
surpass some real or imaginary superiority. 


These remarks are especially true in regard to the 
school teacher. 


So long as he remains shut up in his | 
school room, and ouly compares himself with himself, | 
he will make little or no progress. 
profession, teaching offers few or no facilities for any | 
individuals actually engaged in it, to see how others go | 
to work in the school room. The change is at once 
from the situation of pupil to that of teacher. And yet, 
in no profession is there a greater necessity for availing 
one’s self of the practical experience of others. The 
teacher may read in books of the manner in which 
other distinguished educators conduct the exercises of 
the school room, but it is of little avail. Nothing can 
take the place of a visit to another teacher’s room, in 
propria persona. There are a thousand things in the 
good teacher’s school room, of which no vook can give 
any account, nor any conversation impart to the in- 
quirer. If the teacher would elevate himself in his 
profession, he must, absolutely, visit some of his success- 
ful brethren. He must go into his school room, and 
see how he conducts every exercise. He must see how 
another’s pupils come into the school room at the 
beginning of each session ; how they walk along the 
floor, whether with a heavy, elephant tread, or one light 
and silent enough not to disturb a sick man’s slumber. 
He must observe whether the pupils are respectful to 


It seems to be a law of our || 


————— 


Unlike any other | 


frown. Some teachers have the reputation of making 
find out how they doit, it is necessary to go and see 


voice, and mark their gestures and general bearing. To 
see a successful teacher before his class, and hear him 
conduct an exercise in any branch of study, is of more 
real value to any teacher, than whole volumes of lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of teaching. We know 
of nothing so valuable to any one engaged in teaching, 
as going into some noted school house and witnessing 
the whole order of movements through an entire day— 
to see how the pupils go out and comme in at recess, how 
they are dismissed, how whispering is checked, and 
attention to stady secured, how slovenliness and all 
uncouth habits are discouraged, and every good tenden- 
cy promoted, and the virtues established. Many teacher 
are remarkably successful in securing a high tone of 
self-respect among their pupils—how is itdone? In 


; some schools every thing uttered by the pupils comes 


out in tones so clear, and full, and musical, that it is a 
great pleasure to listen to them ; in others, every thing 
is spoken with voices so thick and harsh, or low, as to 
disgust every visitor. How is either of these conditions 
broughtabout? If we go and see, we may imitate the 
one, and avoid the other. In short, we incline to think 
that among all the means for improvement in teaching, 
of which modern times are lavish, none is superior to 
visiting. We say, visit, visir, VISIT, better schools if 
you cun, but worse ones if you must; there are none 
too poor to benefit us in something. 





ITEMS. 

R@s> We hope that our readers will excuse 
the want of variety, anc the lateness of this number of 
our paper. The reports of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association at Cleveland delayed us, and fill our 
our columns, to the exclusion of much matter intended 
forthis month. One of the editors had occasion to visit 
Boston during the summer vacation, and while there, 
visited several of the schools, and took quite copious 
notes of what he saw and heard. It was our intention 
to have given these observations in this month’s paper. 
Weare obliged, however, to reserve them until the next 
number. We shall endeavor to make them very inte- 
resting and useful to all practical teachers. | 


| gas~ The Mathematical Department has this 

month been omitted, in consequence of the absence 
from the city of the person having charge of that de- 
partment. 


Ra@s~ The Rochester University proposes to 
take from the public schools in that city, three pupils 
each year, to educate gratuitously. 


Bas> The New York State Legislature has 
passed an act for placing a copy of Webster’s Dictiou- 
ary, unabridged, in each of the school districts of the 
State. 


Ea@> Miss M. A. Clark, late Female Principal 
in the Upper Race street School House, has resigned 
her situation there, and gone to Dayton. She has been 
engaged iu the Cooper Female Seminary, of that place, 
now under the charge of Miss Coxe and Professor Za- 
chos, of this city. These individaals are the successors 
| of E. E. Barney, Esq., & Co. 


Bes A kiod friend writes us that “the Col- 


chester Union School, under the efficient superintend- 





the recitation very sprightly and interesting ; but to |} 


them before their classes, and notice the tones of their || 


ence of Mr. W. B. Power, is said to be in a most 
flourishing condition. Mr. P. is a teacher of the right 
stamp, thorough and efficient.” 
| 
| 
| 





Cincinnati High Schools. 

Tue arrangements which have been so long pending 
in relation to the union of the school funds of this city 
| and of the Woodward and Hughes’ Institutions, have 
| at last been consummated. Two High Schools are to 
| be established forthwith. A Board representing the 
compound interests, has been appointed. This Board 
| has exchanged the Hughes lot of land, on Ninth street, 
| between Vine and Walnut, for a beautiful lot on Fifth 
| street, west of Smith. The lot is 95 feet in front, by 
| 200 feet deep. Two thousand dollars were paid to ren- 
der the exchange equal. A plan for the building, which 
is to accommodate the school now situated on Center 
street, is to be handed in immediately, and the work of 

building to commence at once. 

The two schools are to go into operation without de- 
lay. Dr. Ray has been appointed Principal of the 
Woodward branch, at a salary of $1,200 per annum. 
Mr. C. A. Mathews, late Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Woodward College, was appointed First 
Assistant, at a salary of $1,000, but having determined 
to embark in a private enterprise, he declined the 
appointment His place has not yet been supplied. 
Mr. Evans, formerly a student in Woodward College, 
and late Assistant in the George street School, was 
appointed Second Assistant, at a salary of $800. Hav- 
ing an offer from another quarter of $1,000, he declined, 
and Mr. Hillyer, Assistant in the upper Race Street 
| School House, has been appointed. Mr. H. is a graduate 
| of Yale College, Conn. 

The Center Street School still continues with its 
previous corps of teachers. The two schools are now 
thrown open to pupils from both public and private 
schools. The standard for admission, however, contin- 
ues to be the same. Nearly one hundred applicants 
have already been examined, and a large number of 
others are expected to make application for admission 
before the time for examination is ended. We shall 
give more particulars in our next. 





Public Schools of Cleveland.=--Su perintendent’s 
Report, Etc. 

Ir would be difficult to find a city or town in the 
United States, in which the American system of gra- 
ded Free Schools has a firmer hold upon public regard, 
than in Cleveland; and there is none in which a more 
uniform prosperity has attended it, and none in which 
teachers have manifested more intelligence and zeal for 
their calling. And in closing his late Annual Report, 
the efficient acting manager, Gzorce WiLLEy Esq., may 
well say, as he has eloquently said: 


“The past is full of encouragement. Good omens 
have waited upon our City Schools through every peri- 
od of their history. In fifteen years the plant has become 
a tree, sending out its arms and branches wherever life 
has clustered or needed shelter. Three thousand youth 
are taught beneath it. It has struck down deep into 
the rich soil of public affection, and holds fast there by 
a complicated and ineradicable network. Not for us 
have been the conflicts, so frequent and perplexing in 
other States and Cities, between the spirit of knowl- 
edge on the one hand, and misguided ignorance, or sec- 
tarianism, or too grudging capital, on the other. Pub- 
lic sentiment has been enlightened and united. To 
provide a Free School System, to maintain it respec- 
tably and liberally, has seemed a thing of course, as 
much as to open free high ways for the business of the 
City. The right to a bounty from the public of a good 
education, has been recognized as cordially as the right 
to ‘ Heaven’s bounties of light and air.’ ”’ 





In every thing appertaining to the advancement of 
their system of Public Instruction, the people of Cleve- 
land seem to be annually making marked and decided 
progress. They are constantly deepening and widen- 








ing its foundation, and hightening the superstructure 
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New and commodious school buildings are erected, old 
ones enlarged and improved, and the best methods of | 
warming and ventilating are adopted. 


But the circumstance which most forcibly impressed | 
us on our recent visit to the ‘‘ Forest City,’ and which | 
excited our curiosity to know the cause, was the uni- 
form enthusiasm which the teachers manifested for the 
improvement of themselves and their schools, and the 
easy and intelligent manner in which they discussed all 
practical matters appertaining to their vocation. 


In answer to our inquiries on this subject, we were 
referred to the subjoined extract from Mr. Willey’s 
Report, viz: 


“ Tgacners’ AssociaTion.—The Teachers of our 
City Schools, thirty-six in number, have continued to 
meet one evening each week, for purposes of mutual 
instruction in the business of teaching. The average 
attendance has been seventy-five per cent. This asso- | 
ciation has now been sustained for three years, with the 
exception of last winter, when the Evening Schools in- 
terfered with it, and is attended with a constantly in- 
creasing fiuterest and profit. 

Nearly all the members in turn have read essays, 
carefully prepared, upon topics of their own choice, 
educational in their character. 

In addition to these, elaborate and thorough discus- 
sions have been had, in which all participated, and 
which where contiuned frequently through successive 
evenings, upon the subjects of school discipline, the 
best methods of calling a school to order, of conducting 
recitations, of securing interest, indeed, upon every | 
conceivable particular pertaining to a well ordered | 
school. The best modes of teaching Mental Arithme- | 
tic, Reading, Spelling, Grammar and Geography, have || 
all been separately and critically examined. Classes of |) 
scholars have been brought in to aid in on the || 
the various methods, and occasionally from different \| 
schools the same evening, for purposes of comparison, || 
The Teachers themselves form classes, study and | 
recite. | 

Nothing is omitted to make each meeting as im- 
proving as possible. { 

A corps of Teachers assembling thus frequently for 
purposes of self-improvement, and mutual improve- || 
ment, must of necessity be progressive. The result of \| 
their personal and varied experience are brought in, and | 
whatever comes from abroad, in educational journals, is || 
brought in also. Things are canvassed, sifted, con- 
demned, or adopted, modified, or differently combined, 
borrowed or invented—all tending to form such a com- 
posite system of instruction, both in general and detail, 
as may be most philosophical, and certain of fulfilling || 
the true ends of education. Such an association com- 
bines the merits both of a Teachers’ Institute and a 
Normal School. 
sonal culture, for attaining a mastery of radical prin- 
ciples, for becoming familiar with the science as well as || 
the art of teaching. Sagacity and knowledge ure 
poured into acommon treasury, from which all are en- 
riched.”’ 





It is pretty well understood among the Cleveland 
Teachers that Mr. Willey, the ever-vigilant superinten- 


dent, possesses the sagacity to understand the impor- || 


tance of these teachers’ meetings; and the fact of teach- 


ers’ attending them uniformly, occasionally, or not at | 


all, has great influence with him in determining their 
re-employment; and when new teachers are employed, 


their attendance of the meetings of the Teachers’ As- || 
sociation, urged by him as a matter of grave impor- || 


tance. At his instance a record of the names of all the 
teachers employed in the public schools is kept by the 
Secretary of the Association, and at each meeting the 
roll is regularly called, and the absences carefully noted 
and the excuses rendered for such absence duly recor- 
ded. 


The great practical benefits which have manifestly || 


accrued to the public schools of Cleveland, from this 
source, and the importance attached to similar associa- 
tions in other cities, induce us to press them upon the 
favorable regard of all teachers who may occupy local- 
ities favorable for their establishment. 








It affords facilities for continuous per- |! 








American Association for the Advancement of 
Education. 


Our report of this meeting is taken from the Cleve- || 
This paper has the reputation of || 


land True Democrat. 
giving very full and faithful reports of all matters of 
public interest. We refrain from remarks on this meet- 
ing, on account of the crowded state of our columns. 
We shall endeavor to give President Mahan’s able and 
most stirring address in a subsequent number : 


American Association for the Advancement of Education. 


The third session of this Association assembled in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, at 214, P. 
M., Tuesday, Aug. 19, 1851. 

House called to order by the Chairman, Rt. Reverend 
Atonzo Porrer. Prayer by Rev. Mr, Duffield. 

Names of delegates called : 


Ira Patchin, New York. 

Amos Perry, Rhode Island. 

Robert L. Cooke, New Jersey 

G. F. Thayer, Boston. 

William W. Swan, Boston. 

Samuel W. Bates, do. 

Samuel Swan, do. 

Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 
Asa Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. S. Bacon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. Rainey, do. do. 

J. Booth, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

P. V. Veder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. D. Washburn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James A. Kirkpatrick, do. 

C. S. Cameron, Depere. Wis. 

8S. N. Sanford, Granville, Ohio. 

N. P. Stanton, Buffalo, New York. 
E. C. Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Andrews, Esq., and daughter. 
Prof. E. A. Andrews, Conn. 

D. P. Lee, Buffalo, New York. 
Lorin Andrews, Massilon, Ohio. 
Rev. Thomas Corlett, Frederickton, O. 
Joel Chapin, Trumbull, Ct. 

Clinton Gillingham, Philadelphia. 
David Anderson, New Lisbon. 

G. R. Hand, Cincinnati. 

E. Longley, editor Phonetic Advocate. 
Samuel Galloway, Columbus, Ohio. 
George McMillan, do 
Bellamy Storer, Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. F. Dobbs, New Orleans. 
Rufus King, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pres. Smith, Ga.obier, Ohio. 

Rev. Dr. Brooks, do. 

George Willey, Cleveland. 

Amasa Cobb, Damascus. 

N. M. Elliott, Belmont county, Ohio. 
John S. Dixon, Howell, Michigan. 
Caleb Mills, Wabash College- 

E. F. Cooke, Buffalo. 

Wm, Brand, Franklin county, Ia. 

J. A. Walker, Allegheny City. 

C. P. Aspinwall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wa. Travis, Youngstown. 

H. U. Johnson, Bracevillle, Ohio. 

E. F. Merwin, do. 

D. Read, Bloomington, Ind. 

J. H. Lynch, Ludianapolis, Ind. 

N. J. Hopkins, Owego, N. Y. 

Johu Patterson and lady, New Ycerk City. 
E. A. Andrews and lady, New Britain, Ct. 
Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. ~ 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct. 

A.S. Welch, Jonesville, Mich. 

Miss Fobes, B:.ffalo. 

Rev. S. 8. Rickley, Tiffin. 

V. N. Lester, Republic. 

John Freeman, Attica. 

A. B. Irons. 

Thomas Adams. 

W. T. Cogshell, Cincinnati. 

George Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Agnew, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

N. Buttan, Adrian, Mich. 

V. M. Rice, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Albert D, Wrivht, Ferrysburgh. 

I. O. Olus, New York. y 

G. L. Farnham, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geo. W. Van Ghan, Philadelphia. 

J. A. Dole, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lawrence McCully, reporter N. Y. Herald 
Asa D. Lord, Columbus. 

















E. C. Pomeroy, Syracuse, N. Y. 

James Johomit, do. 

W. D. Huntley and lady, Buffalo, N. Y. 
F. I. Thomas, Chardon. 

Samuel Slade, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss C. Tenney, do. 

C.C. Giles, Pomeroy. 

T.S. Lambert, New York. 

O. P. Brown, Chardon. 

Miss M. A. Dwight, New York. 

S. Sweet and lady, Buffalo, New York. 
Miss F. A. Woodruff, do. 

J. A. Chilcott, do. 
Miss S. K. Hall, Erie county. 

Nathan Nathans, Philadelphia. 

Jos. Parker and lady, do. 

Prof. C. D. Cleveland, do. 

M. E. Holt, S. Charlton 

Rev. V. R. Hotchkiss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. M. Gammell, Rhode Island. 

H. 8S. Frieze, do. 

Ira B. Newman, Newton, N.J. 
Anderson Whiteside, Tennessee. 

S.S. Ashley, Rhode Island. 

Calvin Durfee, Brooklyn, O. 

S. Plumb Lenox, Ashtabula county. 
J. R. Giddings, Jefferson. 

Joseph Cowperthwaite, Philadelphia. 
A. Pichut, Nelson. 

Miss H. Marcy, Rhode Island. 

E. Thompson, Connecticut. 

Francis W. Sherman, do. 

J. Hurty, Xenia. 

Ira Mayhew, Michigan. 

H. O. Sheldon, Berea. 

W. Colegrove, Burton, Geauga county. 
H. B. Sheldon, Delaware. 

O. Arey, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. E. Bacon, Litchfield, Medina county. 
W. L. Harris, Berea. 

James M’Cormick. 

Prof. Seymour, Hudson. 

Erastus Chester, do. 

H. B. Hill, Braceville, Trumbull county. 
H. Miller, Michigan. 

W. Tufts, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. Waldo, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Wm. H. Beecher, Chillicothe. 


Rev. S. Findlay, do. 
D. W. Hearn, do. 
L. E. W. Warner, do. 
Robert W oudrow, do. 


F. N. Hartshorn, Stark county. 

W. H. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President Anderson, Oxford. 

Rev. Geo. L. Lyttle, Wesleyan Seminary, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

S. Whelple, Michigan. 

Rev. W. Hayes and lady, do. 

Abijah Catlin, Hartford, Conn. 

George Roberts, Ohio. 

M. Buckley, Albany, New York. 

D. 8S. Beedman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. E. Hare, do. 

A. Picket Nelson, do. 

Miss E. Thompson, Cincinnati. 

President Mahan, Cleveland. 

Prof. S. G. Armor, do. 


Constitution read. 


Bishop Porrer then addressed the Convention. 
said : 


He 


I venture, without preparation, to present a few re- 
marks to this Association. The Association which we 


| venture to organiz: is not limited by geographical boun- 


daries. It is, in truth, an American Association. 
embraces the entire continent of North America. 


It 
It 


| recognizes no sectional distinctions—no dividing lines 
| between the East and the West, the north and the 
| South. 
| one kind. 


It recognizes, in truth, but one country and 
Man, as man, in all his high capabilities, is 
the being for whom we propose to lab »r together. 

The period has arrived in which re-unions, consulta- 
tious, calm deliberations, become important. It has 
been proposed to make this Association migratory. It 
was first cradled on the shores of the Atlantic—had its 
birth where the charter of our liberties was signed, and 
where the compact of our Union had its origin ; and 
oh ! but we might be permitted to hope that the same 
prosperous career may attend this Association, that has 
attended both those instruments. 

We meet to-day on the shores of this beautiful “ in- 
land sea ;”” we look toward the mighty valley that pours 
its waters into the Gulf of Mexico, and follow up these 
same waters to their source ; and they carry you tg the 
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North and West, where a mighty people are congre- 
gated. 


We stand at what muy be regarded as a great | 


inoral and social center, to proclaim the catholic char- | 


acter of the auspices under which we live—catholic as 
regards principles, ivstitutions and men. The great 
object is the sdvancement of Education-—education for 
all classes and conditions of men, from the humblest 
district school to the tallest universities or colleges of 


the land. We recognize no privileges, no classes, no | 


proscribed institutions. We would interrogate every 
system by its fruits, and by that test let it stand or fall. 
The education which we desire to promote, has its 
foundation in the family, and is carried forward in the 
school, the academy, and college. 
We lave met to proclaim the progressive spirit that 


should unimate the Association which we have organ- —Muhew of Mich., Hare of Mass., Thayer of Pa. 
We stand where, fifty years ago, no voice was | 


It was a) 


ized. 
heard proclaiming the progross of the race. 


pathless wilderness, with nothing to denote the presence | 


of man, but the Indian canoe and the Indian wigwam. 


1t was only occasionally that a humble sail was seen on | 


these lakes. Then there were not forty thousand peo- 
people in these Western States. Now, there are over 
twenty millions; and instead of a wilderness, we are 


in this beautiful city, with its twice ten thousand souls. | 


Then, the emigrant felt that he was on the border of 
civilization ; now, where shall we put our finger on the 
West, and say, here is the border of our boundless pro- 
gress? 

We come to proclaim that the founders of this Asso- 
ciation have hearts beating high with progress. But 
when we come in this spirit, we stand also to vindicate 
sur interests in the cause of conseroatism. What is 
this confederation of our mighty republic? Is it the 
creation of the last few years, or has it come down to 
us us a precious legacy of the past ? 
out a parent? There is no civilization of this kind. 
Rather should we say that we are what the past has 
made us. 


Is ita child with- | 


And thanks to the past for the precious les- | 


sons of instruction that we have received at their hands. | 


We can trace back the principles of our glorious liberty 
to our fathers. Our security is, that we sprang from 
the distant past. As we come, then, full of the spirit 
of progress, let it not be supposed that we ignore the 
past. WhenI look upon Greece and Rome—upon their 
philosophers, and statesmen, and orators—I shall not 
be guilty of too much reverence for the past, when I 
suy that we are depeudent for our present position upon 
the knowledge and energies of the past. 

I have spoken of the place, I can not forbear an allu- 
sion to the time. It will be remembered that there is 
assembled at this time, at the capital of the “Empire 
State,” an Association for the purpose of advancing 
more particularly the study of Natural Science. We 
have assembled at the same time in an adjoining State, 
to advance another great science, and I may add, an art 
as well asa science. And we shall labor well and wise- 


ly, when we learn that this is an improving art. True, || 


we have learned much, but very much remains to be 
discovered. A perfect system shall never be discovered, 
until we have a perfect system of man. Our labors in 
this cause will be general, healthful, and successful, 


just in proportion as we come as learners. If we come || 


full of the vain-glorious thought that we come to utter 
the last words of wisdom, it will be vain that we have 
mt together. Our meeting should be characterized by 
inquiry, free from prejudice, and from all dogmatism. 

Contemporaneous also with our meeting, there is 
another Congress assembled—a Congress preguant with 
great and noble purposes. Its representatives are there 
from the eutire civilized world—they are there as the 
representatives of Industry and Arts, which, thank 
God, are the arts of Peace! And may we not hope 
that the deliberations of this Association may produce 
a sentiment of Peace? | trust that the day is speedily 
coming when there shall be an ulliance between Educa- 
tion and Peace. When army and arsenals are opened, 
then schools aud colleges ure closed. 

We commence to-day the deliberations of the Amer- 
jean Association for the Advancement of Education. 
As our title would indicate, we are prepared todo a 

reat work. High promises we send forward to greet 
the coming future. What shall be said, at the distance 
of ten, twenty, or thirty years, of the promises of this 
infaut Association. Shall it be written the history of 
failure, or of proud and ever growing success ? he 
answer lies with you—with you, who labor in the com- 
mon school and the acaderny—with the presidents and 

rofessois of colleges; and if they come not to our 
elp, we must lay the reproach at their feet. 


On the great subject which has called us together, we 
can never deliberate too much. But we may act too 
bastily and unwisely. We should remember the homely 
but trutbful maxim—first see that we are right, then go 
ahead. The infirmity of the Ameriean mind leads too 





often to the reversal of this. We ure apt first to go 

ahead, and then often see that we are not right. But if 

we labor kindly, firmly and energetically in this work, 

and it then fails, our skirts will be clear of the blood of | 
the abortive experiment. 


On motion of Mr. Barnard, a committee of five on 
credentials was appointed to receive the certificates of 
delegates sent by Educational Associations and Col- | 
Committee—Messrs, Bushnell of Ohio, Swann 
of Mass., Cowperthwaite of Pa., Sherman of Mich., 
Cook of N. Y. 

On motion of Mr. Swan, a Committee of three was 
appointed to audit the Treasurer’s books. Committee 


leges. 


On motion of Mr. Swan, the Association took a re- 
cess of fifteen minutes. 

Arter Recess.—President in the chair—Committee 
on Credentials made their report. 

On motion, Convention adjourned to meet at 714 
P. M. 

Eveninc Session.—The lecture of Mr. Bates, of 
Boston, was a masterly production. He maintained 
that Education had been at all times regulated by the 
spirit of the times; and in proof of his position, drew 
largely on the records of History. He gave a succinct 


account of the various systems of education of anti- | 


quity: and on coming down to the present, presented | 


the characteristics of the ,wo classes of mind of our 
couutry—the Conservative and the Reformer. 

In connection with this, he presented some views to 
which many members of the Convention dissented. 

At the close of Mr. Bates’ lecture, the Chairman 
gave liberty for such as chose to present their views on | 
the subject discussed by the lecturer. The following 
gentlemen spoke briefly and with great eloquence and 
force : 


Prof. Acnew. Contrary to the lecturer, he should 
contend that a Republic is the very school of deep sci- 
entific attainments; the lecturer himself had adinitted | 
this, in the high encomiums he had bestowed on the 


| learning of Greece and Rome; for at the very period 


| ions of another man, without first knowing, by the ex- 


when their scholarship shone brightest, they were Re- | 
pulics. The apparent superficiality of American lear- | 
ning arose from the very fact that our civil and social 
institutions invite all to scientific and literary culture, 
and furnish the great visible mass with the rudiments 
of a sound education, itis at this mass we are apt to | 
turn our attention, and not search out those quiet 
yet studious scholars who have “trod all the paths of 
knowledge.” What country had given stronger evi- 
dences ot brilliant scholarship than America. 

Pres. Manan. He could not agree with the lecturer 
as to the mode of governing schvols. He would not 
use the rod until he had failed in every other effort to | 
make the child do what it knew to be right. He would 
explain why he demanded obedience, and then use the 
rod of correction. He also differed from the lecturer 
in that he would not have one man trust to the opin- 


ercise of his own mind, that those opinions are right. 


| Every man should think for himself, and act for him- | 


self, as he must answer for thoughts and actions before | 


God for himself. | 


| and only beget disobedience. 


Prof. Brown. He could agree with Mr. Bates that 
the Spirit of every Age has uffected the Education of 
that Age, and vice versa. 
stances. The Spirlt of the Age incited Newton to 
those investigations which have resulted so glorious- 
ly to the world, and in turn, those results affected the 
Age. He could say the same of Gallileo, Franklin, 
Fulton, and many others. 

Mr. ‘Haver, of Boston. He should differ from Pres. 
Mahan, relative to the mode of governing families and 
schools. He conceived it utterly impossible to explain 
the reasonableness of a great many requirements, and 
if we should attempt it, our efforts would be fruitless, 
He would not go into a 
school for the purpose of governing, of course, but try 
to have the impression on minds of teacher and pupils, 
that they had no antagonistic interests; that they were 


He would give several in- | 


each and all laboring in sober earnest for a good and | 


worthy object. 
course and not begiu to command obedience, the child 
would never learu dissbedience, but always render a 


If parents and teachers would take this | 


ready submission from the instinctive promptings of its | 


nature. But where willful disobedience was once 
learned and persisted in by the child, he would conguer 


| tions, if any, afterwards. 








it, without being so fastidious about explaining, in 
every instance, the reason for so doing. 

Mr. Pisrce, of Oneida, N. Y. He believed in re 
quiring immediate obedience, and in giving explana 
He did not like to hear the 
lecturer declare so sweepingly that America has nothing 
but second and third rate men. It sounded too much 
like the cant of other times. Gallileo was always con- 
sidered, by the unthinking herd around him, a second, 
fourth, or fourteenth rate man, as was Newton, Har- 
vey, Frankiin, Fulton, and nearly all others who have 
ever benefitted the world by their researches. How are 
we to determiue the rate or grade of men, except by 
what they do, and, judging from this standard, what 
country hus furnished more great men than America? 
He further dissented from the lecturer. He should 
claim that society should, to a great extent, be palliative 
of the crimes committed by its members. In the State 
of New York the law had made drunkards for nearly 
one hundred and sixty years, knowing all the time that 
drunkards are sure to be criminals. What right had 
Laws or Society to make a murderer, and tlren hang 


| him that he is oue? He knew a man who would curse 


his son in a most outrageously profane language, be- 
cause his son would swear. 

Prof. Rainey, of Cincinnati. He could agree with the 
lectarer as to the mode of governiug schools; the school 
master in New England is a man of authority, is looked 
up to by his pupils, and by community, and the conse- 
quence is, great order and uniformity in the schools. 
But at the West, where the people have so exalted 
notions of equality, every child is considered equal to 
the school teacher, and must be consulted in all his 
whims and spleen, else his “liberty” is outraged, and 
wer ensues. ~ 

Mr. Bates here rose to make explanations. His time 
was so short that, in the lecture, he could not qualify 
his assertions, and, therefore, had been somewhat mis- 
understood. He must reaffirm, however, his conviction 
that a Republic tends to produce superficial scholars. 
This was necessarily so, in his apprehension; every 
thing here was bustle and restlessness—every thing 
allures from the dry, dull studies of the closet, to the 
busy drive-ahead scenes of \ife. 

The Hon. J. Gippines did not like to hear the lectu- 
rer speak against Reformers in general, in language of 
such sweeping denunciation. It was owing to the Re- 
former that old errors in religion, politics, and social 
life, are broken up. He knew that many measures of 
Reform were wrung and dangerous, but it becomes the 
true philanthropist to point out these errors, and not 
seek to belittle a great and noble band of public bene- 
factors, by casting a stigma on them. 

He also opposed the idea that man should yield sub- 
mission without enquiring whether the requirement or 
law be just or not; he would never submit to any law, 
though the wisest men enact it, and an Angel of light 
command it, unless that law be founded in right and 


|| justice. 


On motion the Convention adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


Wepnespay Mornina, 9 o’clock.—Convention opened 
by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Hane, of Philadelphia : 

The minutes of yesterday read and adopted. 

The following persons enrolled their names as dele- 
gates: 


Nathan Spem, Morriston, Pa. 

W. Weterson, Philadelpeia, Pa. 

E. W. Brewster, Elgin, Kane county, Ill. 
M. F. Cowdery, Sandusky City, Ohio. 


J. D. Douglass, do. 
A. H.G ughey, do. 
J. B. Gara, do. 
D. McCreary, do. 
Walter Chester, do. 


M. Baldwin, Joiliet, Ill. 

Miss E. M. Dusenberry, Wilmington, III. 
J. H. Craton, Waynesborough, O. 

W. S. Baker, Hartford, Ct. 

M. S. Crosby, do. 

L. L. Camp, West Meriden, Ct. 

E. R. Potter, Kingston, R. I. 

W.M. Edwards, Dayton, O. 

Edward Shaw, Haddam, Ct. 

Prof. S. S. Coulter, Beaver, Pa. 

D. Grime, do. 

Wm. P. Clark and lady, Medina, O. 

S. P. Wickersham, Lancaster county, Pa. 
Silas Betts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. H. Baily, Ashtabula county, O. 

A. A. Smith, do. 
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W. T. Blanchard, Cincinnati, O. 
W.S. Edwards, Mount Healty, O. 


A resolution was offered by Mr. Dosns, of Louisiana, | 


restricting the latitude of debate, which, on motion, was 
laid on the table. 

An invitation was presented by Professor Delamater, 
Dean of the Cleveland Medical College, to occupy, if 
desirable, the halls of the Medical College, and to visit 
the Museum of the College. 

Prof. Acnew, of Michigan, offered a resolution fixing 
the times of adjournment at 12 o’clock in the morning, 
half past 5 in the afternoon, and half past 9 in the 
evening. Adopted. 

Mr. Pearce, chairman of the Committee on the Rela- 
tion of Ignorance and Crime, reported in part, and 
desired further time, which was granted. 

Mr. Barnum, from the Committee on the Educational 
Systems of the Several States, asked leave for further 
time to report. Granted. 


Mr. Swan, of Boston, made a report on a Plea for the | professional men. 
Study of History, and a School of Design for Women, 
and concluded with the suggestion that it was inexpe- | 


dient to express an opinion on the subject committed to | 


their charge. 

On motion, the 11 o’clock hour was fixed on for 
considering the general subject of collegiate Education, 
and President Mahan was requested to read a paper, at 
that hour, on the subject. 

On motion, it was resolved that the whole subject of 


printing documents be referred to the Standing Com- | 


mittee, with power to print at their discretion. 

A recess of fifteen minutes was agreed to. 

At 11 o’clock, Presicent Mauan delivered an address 
on the comparative merits of the old and new systems 
of Collegiate Education. It was an able exposition of 
the two systems, and a strong argument in favor of the 
new. 

Adjourned till half past 2, P. M. 


AFTERNOON Session.—The address of President Ma- 
HAN came up for discussion. 


Prof. Greene, of Brown University—an institution 
alluded to by President Mahan as having adopted the 


new system of education—made an interesting state- | 


ment as to the present condition of that Institution. 
He objected to the term New System, claiming that it 


was not radically cifferent from old systems; it was | 


rather a change, an enlargement of the basis of edu- 
cation. 

He represented the Institution as being in a more 
prosperous and successful condition than during former 
years ; and in respect to the Classical Department, the 
effect of the change had resulted in a very marked 
improvement. 

Dr. SurHERLAND, of Philadelphia, thought, upon the 
whole, that we had better stand by the old landmarks— 
did not see why we should seek a new degree. 
would rather go up—thought we should not busy our- 
selves about cutting down a degree for lazy boys. He 


hoped instead of seeking to become Bachelors of Philos- | 


ophy, they would seek te become Masters of Philosophy. 
He was for free Colleges, free Schools, and the old 
system. 


Mr. Gattoway thought that when young men were 


permitted to select their own studies, they generally | 


selected but few studies. If you permit young men to 
select their own studies, you will soon have a hetero- 
geneous class of young men, who will be discreditable 
to the Institution. Educators have arrived at a well- 
digested system of education Are these men to be the 
judges as to what is best for them, or shall the boys 
judge? Young men are not rea ly judges of what their 
tastes and inclinations are. I have known young men 
who had a distate for some branches at first, who after- 
wards became passionately fond of them. ‘Taste and 
appetite in science are only acquired by meeting and 
conquering the difficulties of science. What is termed 
a compulsory feature in our institutions, is a necessary 
one—every one must come to that conclusion, unless 
he concludes that a young man of fifteen has a wiser 
head than a man of fifty. If a young man presents 
himself to study mental and moral philosophy, Presi- 
dent Mahan, and every other man of sound discretion, 
would say, you must have some mental discipline before 
you can fathom the depths of these sciences. He was 


He | 


in some respects pleased with this new system ; but in 
the main, he was a Hunker on this question of Edu- 
cxtion. 

Mr. Green said he had not the power of ridicule or 
mimicry ; thought the arguments presented in favor of 
the new system had not been touched by the gentleman. 
There was a mistake as to the spirit of this reform. 
They did not seek to have them study less Latin, less 
Greek, less Mathematics. They rather sought to ele- 
vate and make more thorough, and accommodate edu- 
cation to the present wants of the age. Instead of 
changing the course of ancient languages, it is only 
calculated to free it of its incumbrances. His only 
object in rising, was to recall the mind of the audience 
to the question at issue. 


Professor AGNEW was opposed to the new system— 
thought that distractions and jealousies would arise in 
institutions as the result. The old system has been 
denominated the compulsory system. How is it com- 
pulsory ? Because it says to the young man that he 
must pursue a course which the wisdom of ages has 
pointed out. Isit called compulsory in the mechanic to 
point out the course to his apprentice ? 

It has been said that the old system is only adapted to 
This he thought was a mistake. 

it has been said that the old system cultivated the 
intellect to the exclusion of the heart. He could not 
see the force of this. No where has the student more 
constantly presented before him the great truths of 
religion, than in our old institutions of learning. 

It was contended by President Mauan, that students 
should be made to study the great realities of life—not its 
useless abstractions.- Can we not find these in the old sys- 
tems of education? It was also represented as peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the age. It is not new things that 
we want. We want something to steady the mind—we 
want much thorough education—much of conservatism. 

He thought that the man who devoted his life to the full 
course of study in all its departments, was better qualified 
for lite than the man who had studied specialties. 

Mr. Branp, of Indiana. He was sorry that the terms 
Old and New System had been adopted. If the term 
Modification had been used, we would have heard much 
less on the subject thari we had. He confessed that he 
possessed much of the spirit of conservatism in relation to 
this question. He had been long a teacher in a Western 
College. He contended that the Old System was com- 
mensurate with the wants of the human mind. He recog- 


nized the pie of progress, but at the same time he 
would hold on to the principle of conservatism. 


doubted the propriety of innovations. He acknowledged 
that there were defects in the Old System. What is the 
remedy? Increased attention to the Common School Sys- 
tem—it is too limited. We must also amplify and enlarge 
our courses of study. A modification, such as has been 
adopted in the Brown University, is imperatively de- 
manded. 

He went for the Old System, with such improvements 
and modifications as might be demanded. 


President Manan. Many of the remarks made by gen- 
tlemen are entirely irrelevant to the question under discus- 
sion. I should be ashamed to advocate what has been im- 
puted to the New System. It seeks to elevate—elevate 
education in all its departments. 

The term ‘*‘ New System” is used in no invidious sense. 
We wish by it, merely to place it in contradistinction to 
the Old. It was so used by Professor Wayland, and I use 
it for want of a better. e do not, I again repeat, seek to 
abridge the study of the languages or the classics. The 
great desire is for higher attainments, and one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the New System is, that 
the study of all branches of education would be made 
thorough ‘This is a great defect of the times. Our schol 
ars are too superficial—and the question is, how shall we 
remedy? ‘The point presented has not been met. It is 
simply this—Can the student master twenty sciences in 
six appt or rather can he master them in four? This 
is the problem to be solved—this the principle which we 
wished to present to this Convention. All are in favor of 
thorough education. Let us, then, come up to the practi- 
cal question—Can this be attained in a four year's col- 
legiate course of study ? 

Mr. Gattoway. He did not intend to misrepresent or 
ridicule the arguments presented. President Mahan con- 
tends that a young man must, in the judgment of the 
Faculty, be qualified before he enters on the study of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. Now is not this compulsory, as 
much s@as in the oldest institutions of the land? Surely 
itis. A mere mathematician is not an educated man: We 
do not want one-sided men. Every department—every 
faculty of mind must be educated and developed. Now it 
will be observed that there is a remarkable uniformity in 
all College Courses. It is the result of the experience of 
the world—the recorded observation of what is necessary 
to make men. I am unwilling to leave the old and beaten 


ne until [ am satisfied that we shall have something 
etter. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—SECOND DAY. 











| 
| 


The President in the chair. The subject of the forenoon 
discussion was resumed. 








Rev. Dr. Anperson, of Oxford. He could not see that 
the present mode of teaching in our colleges can be much 
changed. 

In many of the colleges in the west, English Depart- 
ments are established, in which young men can advance as 
far as they choose, and receive diplomas accordingly. But 
we can not make any change in the regular collegiate 
course—in collegiate discipline. There is nothing that we 
can devise that will take the place of systematic Tasalion. 
such as is afforded by our institutions as now organized. 

It is dangerous to legislate to alter the present arrange- 
ment of instruction in this country; we have a regular 
sraduated system, rising from the common school to the 

Jniversity. 

Rev. Dr. Durriexp, of Detroit. He regretted that any 
antagonistic plans should be presented. ‘lhe advocates of 
the New System reprobate the Old System as rickety and 
rotten, and should be demolished. He was pleased with 
Mr. Mahan’s address, but thought it had many fallacies. 

Education should develope man morally, mentally, and 
physically. How is this to be done? The advocates of 
the New System claims that young men should be educated 
according to their tastes. 

He understood Mr. Mahan to advocate the doctrine that 
men are born originally diflerent, some having a predispo- 
sition to one thing and some to another, which predisposi- 
tion should be allowed to have its way, leading the mind 
| on to the business for which God seems to have sent itinto 
the world. But Ae recognised no such original difference, 
and would have all minors educated alike, so that they 
may meet the exigencies of real life. ‘The course of edu- 
cation now in vozue seems the best adapted to prepare them 
for the general wants of man. 

The great objection urged against the present collegiate 
course, is that it teaches Latin and Greek. This objec- 
tion he very much regretted, as he considered it very 
wrong; the removal of the study of the classics, would be 
the destruction of the very basis of the Anglo Saxon. No 
man can be a complete master of English unless he under- 
stand Latin and Greek. ‘There is no precision in the lan- 
guage of a merely English scholar: to express the various 
| shades of thought, we must understand the English, and the 
| Latin and the Greek also. 

It is contended, says the speaker, that these languages, 
| when studied, instil into the mind of the student the talse 
and superstitious notions of the people who used these 
| tongues. But he could inform gentlemen that it is only by 
| consulting these languages, that we can gain a full and 

clear knowledge of the many glorious thoughts and princi- 
| ples of these times. All our ablest metaphysicians and 

philosophical statesmen owe much of their greatness and 
| power to this source of knowledge alone. 

It is claimed that some who have passed their youth in 
ignorance, ought to be allowed to enter the college, and be 
educated in the physical sciences, without attending to the 
Latin and Greek. But he would not revolutionize a system 
adapted to the great mass, to accommodate a few—rather 
send the few to lower schools now in being, and designed 
for them, 

Mr. Ditiincuam, of Philadelphia. He arose with much 
diffidence The proposed change does not affect those 
alone who now attend on these schools, but those also that 
come hereatter. 

Many years ago, the period of time for completing the 
collegiate course was the same as now; but since then the 
amount of study has been very much enlarged ; and should 
the poties of study be shortened? No. But the advocates 
of the New System do not demand that the time of com- 
pleting the entire course be abridged, but only that more 
thorough attention be given to practical branches. 

Mr. Perry. of Providence, R. I. The Brown University 
does not propose, in this resolution, to neglcct the classics. 
They say, “not less of language, but more of science.” 
Thus a great mass of mind is called within its influence, 
that otherwise would never be reached. 

Mr. Watton, of Philadelphia. 
vast igeeten importance. The 
is—What is the best course of instruction for our young 
men? The business of the Convention is to throw out 
hints, not to decide upon a permanent method. 

The Old System has attended to mathematics and lan- 
guages first, and then proceeded to the mental and moral 
sciences. ‘This seemed to the speaker the most natural 
system. What change would the New System make ? 
would not crowd too much labor into too narrow limits; 
and would select a few of the customary studies, and de- 
vote so much time to them as shall thoroughly master them. 
The truth is, the youth ot our country have but a few years 
to gain a ee. and it seems that the experience of 
our schools shows that the old course of instruction is best 
adapted to give the mind that discipline which these young 
men acquire to prepare them for thought and action. 

Prof. Reap, of Indiana. He would look at the results of 
the New System The University of Englarid, conducted 
upon this plan, had not produved any great names It was 
the opinion of the speaker, that where the change has taken 
place, the instruction is superfi 


This is a question of 
great question to be solved 


icial. 

He regretted that the lecturer took such a course as to 
create a prejudice against old schools. 

=Dr. Manty, of Alabama. He would ask, Are the 
young men, between fifteen and twenty, pepeaee to decide 


the education they need ? is the officer of the college pre- 
pared ? 











Again: should not mechanics be educated in schools dif- 
ferent from schools for scientific men ? 
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_ Dr. MANLy gave an interesting account of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and the causes which operate in that 
State against high intellectual culture. Many young men 
were found in the preparatory classes, but tew, very few, 
ever graduated. ‘This, he said, was owing to the state of 
the society ; ee ee yr A and influence there arose, not 
from high moral and intellectual worth and power, but 
from wealth. And young men were secure of riches and 
comforts and luxuries without exertion on their part, and 
only studied for pastime and amusement. 

On motion, it was decided by the Association, that the 
discussion of the question be terminated at 11 o’clock, A- 
M.., to-morrow. 

The Association then adjourned, to meet at the usual 
hour in the morning. 

MORNING SESSION—TRIRD DAY 

Tuurspay, August 21.—The Convention was opened 
with prayer by the President—Rev. Dr. Potter. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and adopted. 

On motion, it was voted that members be limited in their 
addresses to ten minutes. 

Dr. Manvevitte, of Alabama, resumed the discussion of 
the question of last evening. 


His object was inquiry for information, not discussion. 
The question arises as to the proper function of colleges 
and seminaries of learning. Is it to prepare young men 
for specific pursuits, or is it for general knowledge. If for 
the former, the student is not prepared to judge. And an- 
other question arises, as to whether colleges ought to pre- 
pare young men for specific pursuits? Is this their legiti- 
mate functions? 

We have presented for our consideration the two sys- 
tems—the close College system, and the open University 
system. Will not the open University create an indefinite 
multiplication of classes, of teachers, and an increase of 
expense in teachers? This, it occurred to him, would be a 
difficulty. He was of opinion, also, that the open Univer- 
sity system would lead to idleness on the part of pupils. 
Institutions of a more practical character might, in some 
places, be of benefit. But if there is a demand for strictly 
professional or specific education, is it not better to have 
institutions for that purpose ? 

He apprehended, moreover, that the open University 


System, had been stigmatized as a failure. He had re- 


cently conversed with President McGufley, who informe‘ 
him that there were four hundred students in attendance. 
It this be a failure, it is surely a splendid failure 

Mr. Hircucock, of Cleaveland, thought this was not a 
question as to Brown, or any other University. It was 
| simply a question of principle. It has been supposed that 
| the New System would exclude the classics ow if it be 
| contended that they would not thus exclude the classics, 
| then the objectors are getting up men of straw, and knock- 
| 
| 


ing them down. He would not exclude one line from the 
classics—he would rather add to. In all other walks of 
| life, young men do select their course. Why should they 
| be denied this privilege in selecting courses of study ? 
| Mr. Maruews, of Philadelphia. If he understood the 
objects of this Association, it was for the advancement of 
| education. ‘lhe question is, is collegiate education the 
| best mode of educating the people of this country? The 
| New System, as discussed here, is not really new. I[t has 
| been pursued in the high schools of Philadelphia, and it 
works well. I can not say how it will work in colleges. 
I surely have heard no valid arguments against this sys- 
| tem. I would not advocate the “ royal road of education.” 
am for giving every child in this country a full, com- 
| plete, thorough education. And I think the day is not far 
| distant when every young gentleman will be instructed in 
; all the higher departments of study, I would rather see 
| our schools boonghe up to our colleges—not bring colleges 
| down to our schools. 
| done ta West Point. 
| Prof. Ctevenann, of Philadelphia, thought that the discus- 
| sion had taken rather a wide range. The discussion con- 
| cerning the classics was much, if not all of it, irrelevant. 
| It was doing the advocates of the New System great in- 
justice to suppose that they were opposed to the classics. 
No such an opinion had been expressed. He did not sup- 
| pose that there were six men in the Association who were 
| opposed to classical study. He believed there might be a 
beneficial modification of the o'd system of instruction; 
eae oppose any system that would lessen classical 
study. 


He thought great injustice had been 





system was not so new as gentlemen appeared to think. | 


he Old University of Virginia was established by Jeffer- 
son, on this system. ‘The same experiment has been tried 
in many other institutions. Are gentlemen prepared to 
say what was the result? Had it not been a failure ? 

Mr. Tuayer, of Boston. Lam master only of the poor, 
meager Anglo Saxon tongue, with which to express my 
thoughts—can not, therefore, be expected to express those 
delicate shades of thought, such as Latin scholars alone 
can express! He would not, however, depreciate the study 
of the languages. ’ 
benefit, he would not for a moment deny. But are there 
not other branches of study equally calculated to develop 
and strengthen the mind? Will not mathematical study 
effect it? and is not history, ‘ philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample ?” 

It was the voice of the people that demanded the change 
in Brown University. ‘The people will have what they 


That the study of languages was of | 


want; they say what they need, and what they will have. | 


Diplomas, it is true, are in many instances passports to 
good society. But give me the man who knows—who has 


his knowledge in his Aead, rather than a certificate from | 


others thathe knows. He enumerated many distinguished 
New England men who knew but little more of Latin than 
himself, yet they carved out their way to the highest posts 
of distinction. 

Dr. Coox, of New Jersey, thought that the great object 
of the college course was to fit a man to begin life, not to 
quality him for — articular calling. What course will 
best etlect this? V ib it be to educate one particular faculty 
of mind and not another? Is it not like tying up one arm 
and using the other? It ought to be the design to build a 
firm and broad foundation upon which the young man may 
afterwards erect his own superstructure. He should be 
armed in all departments. If educated on 2 one-sided 
system, is he prepared to enter on the duties of life other 
than on the particular department on which he has been 
educated? Are not the graduates of West Point illy pre- 
pared for any but mathematical pursuits? He thought 
gentlemen would bear him out in this observation ? 

The last gentleman has alluded to distinguished names 
whom we all delight to honor, as examples of success, 
without classical knowledge. But can not he point to 
thousands who have been benefited by these studies ? 
And would not all be benefited ? 

Prot. Green, of Brown University, wished to explain in 
relation to the institution with which he was connected. 
trhe change was made at the urgent recommendation of 
Tme of the noblest minds of New England. And the 
soange was with reference to the most thorough classical 
churse ; and he remarked that a large majority of students 
co the University entered for the full course. Its practical 
inndency was not to underrate classical study. It seems 
te be supposed by gentlemen that we would lower the 
toandard. By no means. We would elevate it. We 
would enlarge the basis, and build higher on the super- 
structure. 

Dr. Waxpo, of Cincinnati, remarked that the Uni- 
yersity of Virginia, which had adopted the open or New 


| he did not belon 





Dr. Surnertanp, of Philadelphia, was glad to say that 
to any system. His protest, therefore, 
was against sending out young men with new and lower 
grades. He discussed the comparative greatness of this 
country, its railroads, their uses in war, etc., arguing that 
all these improvements were the resuit of an enlarged 
liberal education. 


Mr. Pyerce, of New York. It is said that ‘fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” He felt the force of the senti- 
ment, and illustrated his position by an amusing anecdote. 
He had been pleased, greatly pieased, with the discussion. 
He did not think that the advocates of the Old System 
would chain the car of education to the Past; nor did he 
understand that President Wayland or President Mahan, 
in their zeal tor improvement, would exclude any good 
thing fuund in the records of the past. He supposed that 
the world was progressive. He hoped, therefore, the advo- 
cates of the old System would not strenuously refuse to 
conform, if necessary, to the spirit or demands of the age. 
I speak not against the classics: I venerate them, and 
venerate those who drank deep at those fountains. 

The President, Bishop Porren, of Philadelphia, by in- 
vitation, expressed his views on the subject of discussion. 
He remarked that for 20 years he had been connected with 
a public institution, and had thought much of the subject 
under consideration. He had always been rather a pro- 
gressive. He had never supposed that perfection had been 
attained. Various reforms had been proposed in the insti- 
tution with which he had been connected. He had been 
their advocate. This reform had been also tried in Sche- 
nectady, and he thought with benefit, although not perhaps 
to so great an extent as was anticipated by its friends.— 
But being a progressive in this matter, he would say, give 
the New System a fair trial; cheer those who are now en- 
gaged in this work, and if there be any thing good in it, it 
will engraft itself on the Old. But he would caution those 
engaged in the work, that their sanguine expectations 


might be disappointed. He objected to one feature of what | 


is termed the ‘* New System” in this, that it consulted too 
| obsequiously the spirit of the age. He did not believe that 
| this spirit was infallible, nor that it was without danger. 
| Again: he objected to consulting, too exclusively, the 
| tastes of the pupils. The colleges are what the people have 

made them, and the difficulty is, that they yield too much 
to the opinions of the people. The New System proposes 
to remedy this. But he doubted much whether it would, in 
its practical application, correct this superficiality of edu- 
cation. 

The Common Schools are great boons of our country— 
we must look to them. The appropriate office of Colleges 
and Universities is the cultivation of our higher nature ; 
not to make mere divines, lawyers or engineers; but a 
man whose thirst for knowledge is so great that you have 
a pledge that he will go forward in the work of an educa- 
tion that fits him for the highest pursuits of life, be they 
what they may. . 

To attain that end, there ts nothing like classical 
learning—the learning which brings us into the highest 
walks of mental capacity and refined taste. 

He was of opinion that so far as relates to what is 
called the “open University System,” the Germans have 
approximated to the greatest excellence. He believed, if 


he might be permitted to express an opinion on this subject, 
until we adopted a 





that these reforms would go forwar 
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system not unlike the Germans. He was# favor of mo- 
difications, and thought they were demanded in the courses 
of instruction in our colleges. He remarked in conclusion, 
that the discussion had been a profitable one, highly cre- 
ditable to the parties engaged in it, and that it had con- 
tributed much to our gencral knowledge on the subject 
discussed. 

On motion, the Committee on Phrenology were dis- 
charged. 

It was then moved that the Constitution be so changed 
that the time of the annual meeting of the Association 
be changed from the second to the third Tuesday in 
August. 

Adjourned till half past two P. M. 


ArTernoon Session.—On motion, the vote fixing the 


time of holding the annual meeting on the third instead of 


the second Tuesday of August, was re-considered, and the 
time fixed at the second. 

On motion, voted that the second article of the Consti- 
tution be so changed that it shall read, instead of ‘* Presi- 
dent and Secretary,” two or more Vice Presidents. 

Also, to strike out the words, ‘tat the close of each an- 
nual .meeting,” and substitute the words, “shall be ap- 
pointed annually.” 

On motion of Mr. Pomeroy, of New York, it was voted 
that the subject of Collegiate Education be referred toa 
committee of six, with sub-committees of three, to present 
to the next meeting of this Association a condensed report 
on the subject of the course of study adopted in the Brown 
University, and whether that system be adapted to other 
institutions of similar grade. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Rainey, of Cincinnati, 
relating to the establishment of Normal Schools in the 


, several States. 


He desired that the Association should recommend to 
the several State Legislatures the establishment of such 
schools for the special purpose of qualifying teachers. 


Mr. Sawyer, of Philadelphia, made some remarks in 


| favor of the establishment of such schools. 


Dr. SurHRRxanp, of Philadelphia, thought that the estab- 
lishment of such institutions was not only a matter of pub- 
lic policy, but real economy. If he had his will he would 
make the non-education of children a crime. e were 
interested in the subject of education in all parts of our 
If all were educated, what a world of science, 
of knowledge and purity we would have ! 


The President appointed, on the resolution of Mr Pom- 


eroy, the following gentlemen to report on Collegiate Edu- 
| cation to the next meeting of this Association :—President 


Mahan of Ohio, Prof. Agnew of Michigan, Prof. Green of 
Rhode Island, Prof. Barnard of Connecticut, Prof. Pome- 
roy of New York. 

The hour of four having arrived, the Association went 
into an election of officers for the ensuing year, which, on 
recommendation of the Standing Committee, resulted in 
the election of the fullowing gentlemen : 

President—Rt. Rev. Bishop Porrer, of Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Dr. Rozerr Coox, of New Jersey. 

‘Treasurer—D. S. Bivenam, of Philadelphia. 

Standing Committee—G. F. Thayer, ot Boston; D.F. 
Reed, of Indiana; Lorin Andrews, of Ohio; Elisha Pot- 
ter, of Rhode Island; J. W. Bulkley, of New York ; Joseph 
Copperthwaite, of Pennsylvania. 

Much feeling was manifested by the Convention as to 
the selection of the place for the next meeting of the 
Association: 

On motion, NEWARK, N. J., was selected, and the 
following gentlemen named as the 

Local Committee—S. Pennington, S. Chase, N. Hedges, 
John Whitehead, M. R. Dennis, J. Peckham. 

On motion, voted, That the thanks of the Convention 
be tendered to the citizens of Cleveland for the generous 
hospitality extended to the Association, during its sittings- 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be tendered 
the several Railroad Corporations which have extended 
their courtesies to members of the Convention. 

Also, to the Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, 
for the use of their building for the sittings of the Con- 
vention. 

Also, to the Professors and Trustees of the Cleveland 
Medical College, for the invitation extended to visit the 
College Museum. 
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Also, to the Local Committee of Arrangement of the 
City of Cleveland, for their kindness in providing for the 
comfort of the membeis of the Conventiou. 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
BY ANDERW FREESE, 
Principal of Cleveland High School 

Tuey find it easy,—quite as easy as the oral lessons 
they received from their teachers for so long a time, 
and they can now measure their progress by the leaves 
they turn. They can study their lessons at their seats, 
and thus fill up many idle moments which otherwise 
would be spent in mischief and play. Their iaiiieel 
in reading, too, is more rapid, for a line read from their 
arithmetic, is every way equal to one read from their 
reader. 

We will now take a class of more advanced pupils, 
and endeavor to give an illustration of a recitation in 
Colburn’s First Lessons. 

It is difficult to present any definite plan of conducting 
a recitation, for the teacher must necessarily vary it to 
suit his circumstances. No method, however, is a good 
one that does not awaken thought and call out the 
reasoning faculties. There are certain unmistakable 
indications of the healthful state of a child’s mind while 
under instruction. The eye kindles, the countenance 
beams, and the tones of the voice are full of earnestness. 
When these things do not appear, the teacher may rest 
assured that he had taken the wrong track. We will 
suppose a class of forty scholars before the teacher, all 
standing erect in their places, or sitting in good order 
on the recitation seat. They all have books, The 
teacher holds in his hand a bunch of cards with num- 
bers written upon them corresponding to each scholar 
in the class, and, drawing one out he reads it aloud, 
and the scholar to whose number it answers, at once 
proceeds. 

Suppose the question to be as follows:—A boy 
bought a history for 46 cents, a slate for 25 cents, anda 
grammar for 22 cents; what did they come to? 

The scholar reads it in a clear and distinct tone 
giving due emphasis to the numernl adjectives, and the 
falling slide of the veice at the words, twenty-two cents. 
We will suppose again, what would be full as likely, 
that the scholar did not read it in the manner just sta- 
ted—that on the contrary, he read it in a drawling, mo- 
notonous tone and did not give the falling inflection at | 
the place mentioned. The teacher, or some member of 
the class, criticises the style, when another card is 
drawn, or the same scholar is permitted to try again. 
Each scholar is required to solve the question silently, 
and raise the hand when ready to answer. After a 
short pause all hands are up, and the teacher says 
sharply, ‘“‘ready.” Every voice utters distinctly, 
‘‘Ninety-three.”” The oral solution now commences, 
and if the scholar has not been taught by “rule” he 
will proceed in this natural manner—* Forty cents and 
twenty cents are sixty cents, and twenty cents are 
eighty cents. Six cents and five cents are eleven cents, 
and two cents are thirteen cents--added to eighty cents 
make ninety-three cents.— Therefore they come to 
ninety -three cents. 

The oral solution of more complicated questions, re- 
quiring a greater amount of time, should be commenced | 
immediately,—as for example, 

A fox is 60 rods before a greyhound, and runs 5 rods 
while the greyhound runs 8; how many rodswill the | 
greyhound run to overtake the fox? 

A card is drawn as before and the oral solution im- 
mediately commences and goes on thus. “The grey- 
hound runs 8 rods ‘to gain 3 rods on the fox. If he 
runs 8 rods to gain 3, he must run 224 rods to gain 
one.” 

At this point perhaps another card is drawn, and 

















| 
| 


ceeds—* But he has 60 rods to gain, and if he runs 234 
rods to gain one, he must run 60 times 23¢ rods—equal 
160 rods.—Therefore the greyhound must run 160 rods 
to overtake the fox.” 

It is important that every mind should be actively 
employed upon every question solved. It will be seen 
that by pursuing the methud of conducting recitations 
by means of cards, as given above, this can be secured, 
provided the exercises be carried on with spirit, and 
every exercise should be spirited, otherwise progress 
will be slow and tedious. If a teacher has any spirit 
himself—any ingenuity and tact—he can arouse, in five 
minutes, the sleeping energies of the dullest class that 
ever “toed acrack.’”? He can make the exercise as in- 
teresting and as full of interest as a game at ball. Chil- 
dren always make a better effort while under a little 


excitement. Their minds like their bodies are naturally 
quick and active, and it is as far from their natures to 


be cool and slow thinkers as it is for them to walk with 





slow and moderate steps. 

The use of the pencil in solving questions in mental 
arithmetic should not be allowed; neither should rules 
such as are found in written arithmetic, be mentioned. 
As soon as a scholar begins to make figures he ceases 
to think after the manner designed by this study. Im- 
portant faculties of the mind become dormant, and 
hence are not educated. Who does not see that the 
question, If 5g of an acre of land be worth $40, what 
is the value of 6 acres? when solved intellectually calls 
into vigorous activity more powers of the mind, than it 
does when the poor, miserable mechanical method of 
cyphering it out by “rule of three”? is resorted to? 
Principles are lost sight of, and the student at once con- 
verts himself into a machine. The pupil should not be 
told that he must place “units under units ’’—that he 
must “ carry one for every ten,’’ and “ borrow’ under 
certain circumstances—that he must get the least com- 
mon denominator of fractions by a certain rule, and 
invert the divisor according to rule when one fraction 
is to be divided by another. None of these things 
should be mentioned. His common sense, if he has 
any, will direct him in such matters far better than all 
the rules ever printed. The learner needs only to be 
rightly directed, and then let alone. There is very little 
even to be explained by the teacher where the inductive 
method of teaching is closely followed. It is all seen and 
understood. The pupil should not be told that he must 
do thus and so—that this step is to be taken and then 
that one, as a blind man is directed to walk. One who 
is every day asking for help in his lessons, is in a fair 
way of becoming nothing else but a poor scholar. Self 
reliance is an important lesson for the young, and, on 
teaching mental arithmetic this great object should be 
kept prominently in view by the teacher. 

Questions involving one or more ratios should gen- 
erally be performed strictly by analysis; that is by rea- 
soning from the given number to uni/y, and then to the 
number required. This we think is the most natural 
process. But where the ratio is a convenient one, and 
is easily seen, there is an advantage gained by using it. 
Take the following example, 

lf 12 men can earn $130 in 20 days, what sum will 
36 men earn in 5 days? 

If 12 men earn $150 in 20 days, 36 men in the same 
time would earn 3 times $130,— $390. If 36 men earn 
$390 in 20 days, in 5 days they would earn 14 of $390, 
== $97 50. 

It is at once seen that this solution is far easier than 
the analytic process of finding first what one man 
would earn in one day, and then what 36 men would 
earn in five days. Both methods, however, should be 
practiced, often in solving the same question; but where 
the one has a decided advantage over the other, the 
easier method should be employed. 

The reason of each step in the solution should be 














nother scholar takes up the example, and quickly pro- 


given orally by the pupil. This the teacher should at 




















all times insist upon; and in the language employed in 
demonstrating should be concise, aud grammatically as 
well as mathematically correct. There are many forms 
of expressions which are used every day in explaining 
the process of reaching an answer to a question; and 
these the teacher should carefully attend to. 

Oral questions should be frequently given to the class 
and it is well to vary occasionally, the examples in the 
text, by substituting other numbers for those in the 
question; otherwise some, after all, will manage to get 
rid of thinking by following in the footsteps of others, 
and repeating the analysis as they hear it. 

v Teachers? Institutes. 

Amonc the means made use of for the advancement 
of public school education, there is probably none pro- 
ductive of more immediate, and valuable results than 
the Teachers’ Institute. 

It takes the schools where they are and as they are, and 
brings whatever influence it possesses to bear directly 
and forcibly upon them. 

It seeks the excellencies of each and makes them 
available for all. It points out defects and their reme- 
dies; shows the value of improvements, and the means 
of introducing them; proves the need of reformation, 
and furnishes it; call attention to personal deficiencies, 
and urges their removal. 

It collects the teachers of the vicinity and gives them 
an opportunity for a week to hear of nothing, speak of 
nothing, think of nothing but their duties, responsi- 
bilities and privileges as teachers. Many have never 
before given so much attention to the subject, which 
is one of such intrinsic excellence that it needs but to 
be dwelt upon to makea deep and abiding impression on 
the mind. They return to their labors cheered by the 
sympathies and profited by the instructions they have 
received,ladened with information, imbued with the spirit 
of their profession, and with all their energies aroused of 
unwonted efforts for the instruction and discipline to 
the immortal minds intrusted to their care. 

Having known something with regard to Institutes 
in each of the N. E. States, I have thought that a few 
remarks respecting them might not be unacceptable to 
your readers. 





In Maine, the State appropriates two hundred dollars to 
each county, for the support of an Institute of two weeks 
in the autumn. This is expended under the direction 
of the Member of the Board of Education for that 
county. It is found sufficient to provide a good corps 
of teachers, and, when a judicious selection is made, 
the exercises are conducted with much ability and in- 
terest. The numbers in attendance are large, frequent- 
ly not less than two hundred; and the members being 
of more than average talent and energy, conscious of 
deficiencies and anxious to improve, many of the ses- 
sions are of the highest value. 

In New Hampshire, the law authorizes those towns 
which choose, to vote an appropriation not exceeding 
five per cent. on the amount raised for school purposes, 
for the support of an Institute in the county. 

This has caused a great deal of discussion with refe- 
rence to the subject, and in some instances has operated 
very favorably. 

But as each town has feared to do more than its share 
and a motive is given to tlose who love their money 
more than the schools to oppose the Institute, many 
obstacles have been thrown in the way of their general 
establishment. As no directions were given as to the 
disposition of the funds, county Associations were 
formed, which, in some instances, enlisted a great deal 
of very valuable talent and influence. In some coun- 
ties no Institutes have been held while others have had 


|| two sessions per annum, ever since the passage of the 
|| law. 


By « recent act Vermont has appropriated one hun- 

















dre ddollars each for twelve Institutes, to be expended 
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under the direction of the State Superintendent. The 
late accomplished incumbent of the office, Prof. Eaton, 
by securing one principal teacher for each institute, and 
enlisting the aid of local teachers for a slight compen- 
sation, was able to arrange the institutes so that three 
sessions of eight days each could be conducted by the 
same individual within four weeks, and supported at 
that expense. As the teachers of Vermont are probably 
inferior to none, and are eager to avail themselves of 
opportanities for improvemert, very interesting classes 
have been collected and most satisfactory results have 
been attained. 

Massachusetts, with characteristic liberality, appro- 
priates two hundred and fifty dollars for each Institute, 
for a session of one week, besides a liberal salary to 
the Secretary of the Board of Education, who makes 
the conduct of the Institutes a prominent part of his 
duty. Systematic arrangements are made, a corps of 
distinguished lecturers is secured to attend all the In- 
stitutes, and the instruction given is probably of a 
higher character than is attained any where else. It is 
questionable, however, whether too much dependence 
is not placed on lecturing, to the neglect of discussions, 
which would enlist the more hearty co-operation of the 
teachers assembled, and tend to bring much of the in- 
struction into more immediate contact with their 
minds. 

The object of an Institute is not merely to impart in- 
formation but to awaken interest, elicit thought, 
arouse all the energies, so that the instructions given 
may be remembered and practiced, and may be incen- 
tives to future acquisitions. 

Rhode Island has probably, made more recent im- 
provements than any other State. With fewer towns 
and less surface than a large county, she has long 
enjoyed the precepts and example of some of the 
best teachers; und, when all was ready for the work, 

«Hon. Henry Barnard came in as State Superintendent, 
and by means of efforts, among which Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes bore a very conspicuous part, revolutionized the 
State. 

Teachers’ Associations and Institutes have’ been as- 
sembled in nearly every town of the State. 

Wherever the inhabitants of a town, a parish, or even 
school district, could be assembled, discussions have 
been held and lectures delivered by those who have been 
found most successful in reaching the ear and arousing 
the energies of the people. 

The result has shown that it may be better to culti- 
vate a garden than run over a farm. 

From being regarded as the lowest of the New Eng- 
land States as it respects education, Rhode Island is 
now inferior to none. The old dilapidated schoolhouses 
in unprecedented numbers, have given place to the 
most convenient and tasteful edifices. Town and dis- 
trict libraries have become as common as they were 
rare. Many places, the system of graded schools, with 
a high school at the head, has been successfully intro- 
dnced. Providence now ranks as the “ banner city’ of 
New England in respect to schools: her system of 
supervision has just been introduced into Boston, and 
an effort made to induce Mr. Bishop who has accom- 
plished so much there, to take charge of the Boston 
schools. 

The editors, educators, and liberal donors who have 
aided in producing this result deserve a rich reward; 
which they doubtless enjoy in witnessing the fruits of 
their labors. 

The Institutes under the charge of the State Super- 
intendent, Hon. E. R. Potter, are to a considerable ex- 
tent, self sustaining, a large portion of the exercises 
consisting of discussions and mutual instructions, con- 
ducted by the teachers themselves. In addition to this 


many of the first educators in the State are willing to 
lend their assistance, by an occasional lecture. 








In Connecticut, Professor L*D. P. Stone, Principal of 
the Normal school and one of the most accomplished 
and enthusiastic teachers in New England, with his able 
associates, Professors Camp and Guion, devotes his va- 
cations to the gratuitous instruction of Institutes in 
various parts of the State. 

These have been conducted with so much and so va- 
ried ability, attended by so numerous and interested a 
corps of teachers, have met with so entire success, and 
been followed by so valuable results, that, it is believed 
the legislature will no longer be the only one in New 
England to withhold an adequate support from the 
Teachers’ Institute. 

It is but a few years since the first Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held in Western New York. Already have 
they extended their influence to every State which has 
a free school system. May they go on increasing in 
numbers and improving in character, and may it be 
long ere the teachers of any State, shall be so wise (in 
their own conceits ) as not to need mutual instruction 
and encouragement, or so indifferent to their own best 
interests as to neglect so valuable a means of improve- 
ment. C. A. S. 





Green County Teachers’ Association 
The Green County Teachers’ Association met in 
Xenia, June the 21st, 1851. 
After some preliminary business, the following reso- 
lutions were presented by Mr. Hurty, from the Exec- 
utive Committee ; discussed, aud adopted : 


Resolved, That the period has arrived, in which it || 


justly becomes the duty of every teacher, Christian and 
philanthropist to make every reasonable effort, to afford 
universal free education, to every child in our state. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, one profession is as 
much as any man can do well, and being a universal 
genius, such as a tinker, doctor, lawyer, tailor, priest 
and school keeper at once, and the same time, is evidence 
of a want of ability to do any of them well. 

Resolved, That we hail with great delight the efforts 
that some teachers and enterprising citizens are making 
in different parts of our county, to improve our schools, 
repair and build new school houses, and to furnish them 


‘operly. 

Resotoed, That all the members of this Association 
be appointed delegates to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to meet the 2ud and 3rd of July next, in Cleve- 
land. 

Resolved, That Messrs. W. B. Fairchild and J. Hurty 
be appointed delegates to the National Educational 
Convention in August next. Messrs. J. Douthett and 
O. W. Marshall, alternates. 

On motion, Resolved, That a synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting be forwarded to the Torch 
Light and School Friend, for publication. 

T. W. Oapen, President. 

A, Amy, Sec. Pro. Tem. 


Tue above should have been inserted in the last num- 
ber of our paper, but it was laid aside and overlooked. 
We hope that our kind friends above mentioned will 
excuse our negligence.—Eops. S. F. 





For the School Friend. 

Messrs. Epitors: It was my good fortune to be pres- 
ent at the first examination of the New Philadelphia 
Union School, under the charge of its able and efficient 
principal, A. C. ALLEN, on the 24th July. Your space 
would not permit me to enter into a detailed account 
of the exercises. Permit me to say, however, that 
every thing passed off in the most creditable manner, 
and elicited a unanimous vote of the audience in favor 
of the school at the close. The classes all acquitted: 
themselves nobly, and gave the clearest indications of 
thorough, systematic mental training and discipline. 
They evinced clearly that their tutors fully understood 
the great secret of correct teaching—that of teaching 
them to rHink. I speak particularly with reference to 
the Primary and High School departments, not having 











been present at the examination of the others. 





My attention was particularly arrested by the general 
appearance of the school edifice and grounds. The 
neatuess, cleanliness, taste and order that meet the eye 
at all points, are well calculated to make a deep and 
lasting impression upon the mind; and to the stranger 


| indicate the abode of some wealthy and retired citizen, 


rather than the common school house where several 
hundred children of all ages, habits and manners daily 
congregate. None of the ordinary indications of a 
school edifice are visible—such as filth, rubbish, marks, 
cuts, and obscene and vulgar representations upon the 
doors, windows, walls and furniture. The grounds in 
front are tastefully, and beautifully laid out and planted 
with flowers. trees and shrubbery. All this has been 
accomplished by the good taste and industry of the 
Principal, Mr. ALLEN, and the pupils, and without the 
cost of a dollar to the towu. If all the teachers in our 
State would emulate this example, what a contrast 
would present itself to the present naked, forlorn and 
repulsive school houses that meet the eye on every 
hand. A Visitor. 





Teachers? Institutes. 
Tue following Teacuers’ Institutes will be held in 
Ohio, during the coming Autumn, under the auspices 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association: 


Commencing. Closing. 
Toledo, Lucas county, August 28th, Sept. 6th. 
Eaton, Preble county, Sept. 8th, do. 13th 
Dayton, Montgomery county, do. 15th, do. 27th 
Ashland, Ashland county, do. 29th, Oct. 4th 
Chardon, Geauga county, do. 29th, do. Ilth 
Etna, Licking county, Oct. 20th, do. 25th 
Mt. Vernon, Knox county, do. 27th, Nov. Ist 
Morrow county, do. 27th, do. Ist 
Mansfield, Richland county, do. 20th, Oct. 25th 
New Lisbon, Columbiana co., Oct. 20th, do. 25th 
Ellsworth, Mahoning county, do. 27th, Nov. Ist 
Steubenville, Jefferson county, do. 13th, Oct. 18th 
Jefferson, Ashtabula county, do. 27th, Nov. 8th 
Massillon, Stark county, Nov. 3d, do. 8th 
Tiffin, Seneca county, do. 3d, do. €&th 
Morristown, Belmont county, do. 3d, do. 8th 
Marietta, Washington county, do. 10th, do. 15th 
Marion, Marion county, Oct. 20th, Oct. 27th 
Bucyrus, Crawford county, do. 27th, Nov. Ist 


Local committess are requested to make the necessary 
arrangements for the accommodation of the Institutes. 
LORIN ANDREWS, Ch’n. Ex. Com. 





Mr. Cist of the Advertiser, thinks that if the corres- 
pondence of some of the Cincinnati dailies with the 
theater managers could be reached, there would no 
doubt, be notes discovered of a kindred spirit with the 
following, sent by a theatrical manager to one of the 
New York editors: 

‘* Sir,—I send you free admiss to my theater to praise 
my actors; you no praise my actors, you shall not have 
free admiss any more.” 





‘Has your son Timothy failed?’ inquired Gubbins, 
of Stubbens, the other day. 

*O, not at all; he has only assigned over his proper— 
ty, and fallen back to take a better position,’ was the re- 
ply. 





A Girt or THE Ricut Sort.—It seems that there was a 
young lady in the Woman’s Rights Convention, at 
Akron, Ohio, who took a very common sense view of 
the subject. 

‘* For her own part,” she said ‘‘ she loved man, indi- 
vidually and collectively, better than woman, and so, 
she was sure, did every one of her own sex, if they, 
like her, would utter their real sentiments. She was 
more anxious for man’s elevation and improvement than 
for woman’s, and so was every true woman.” 


Diamonp Cur Diamonp.—“ My dearest Polly, I am 
surprised at your taste in wearing another woman’s hair 
on your head.”’ “ My dearest Joe, I am equally aston- 
ished at your persisting in wearing another sheep’s 
wool on your back !”’ 





Lord Bacon beautifully said—* If a man is courteous 
to strangers, it shows that he is a citizen of the world, 
and that his heart is no island cat off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins them.” 





- 
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The late Rev. Daniel Isaac was both a great wag and 
a great smoker. “ Ha! there you are,” cried a lady 
who surprisod him, one day, with a pipe in his mouth, 
“at your idol again!” “ Yes, madam,” replied he 
coolly, “ burning it!” 





AZ A very remarkable river, called the Wi- 
cass, has been discovered in Florida. It takes 
its rise from springs of immense volume, runs in 
a stream as large as the Potomac or James for 
fourteen miles, and then disappears in a subter- 





<i. 


ranean channel, and is no more seen. 








CANTICA LAUDIS. 
A New Music Book, by Mason and Webb 


CANTICA LAUM'S, or THE AMERICAN || 


BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC: 

By Lowett Mason and Geo. James Wess. 
latest and best work of these authors, comprising the largest 
amount and greatest variety of truly beautiful church music, 
new and old, ever published in one volume. 


— 


From the New York Evangelist. 
But few of the tunes, which are almost wholly 
the compositions of the Editors but are ‘aaah derived 
from the very highest European sources; and the collec- 


evinces a degree of familiarity with the compositions of the 
masters. seme of the must erudite character, which, we 
must say, does honor to the learning and research of the 
authors. Gems, and beautiful ideas, delicious phrases, 
have been eliminated from the elaborate compositions of 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart. Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
and others, too beautiful to be lost, yet almost wholly un- 
known to the public in this country, and arranged with ex- 
quisite practical judgment and skill, and thus redeemed to 
the use of Christian worship. How much better this is than 
an indiscriminate collection of new and flimsy productions 
of unfledged choristers aang us, composed at random and 
by wholesale, no one can be long in determining.” 
From the Puritan Recorder, ( Boston.) 
“ We sat down to the examination of this latest produc- 
tion of these well known authors with more than usual ex- 
pectations, excited by the warm praises of those Professors 


” 


its publication. Nor were we disappointed. 
richness and Veriety of psalm and hymn tunes we have 
never before me compiled and arranged from the most 
celebrated composers uf other and present times.” 


From Zion’s Herald, (Portland, Me.) 


“ We have in this work the bighest musical talent in ou 
country employed in arranging, for the benefit of the church 
choir, the productions of those they are proud to call their 
masters. [t is not at all surprising that a work thus pro- 
duced should be. as stated by those best qualified to judge 
of its merits, ‘the best psalm book ever published in the 
country.’” 

From the Boston Traveler. 

“A work which we hesitate not to pronounce the most 
attractive as well as the most valuable book of Church 
Music ever issued from the American press.” 


From Saroni’s Musical Times. 


“It is not only in this but in all respects, that we do not 
hesitate to say, that Cantica Laudis is in our judgment the 
best book ever published.” 


From the New York Tribune. 


“The editors have evidently gone through a long and 
careful course of musical reading and stucly; for they have 
given us, literally, a book of gems chosen from the works 
of the great masters. The work of selecting, arranging and 
adapting the mass of materials in this book must have been 
immense. And it is done with a skill and propriety which 
do honor to the musical knowledge, experience, critical 
judgment aud ‘good taste of the senior editor, Mr. Mason, 
by whom, we are informed, it was mainly done. He has 
displayed an acquaintance and familiarity with the old 
ecclesiastical schools of the art, both German and Italian, 
which reflect great credit upon him as an Americun Mu- 
rician.” 

From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

“Tn preparing this book forthe musical public, the com- 
pilers have not only done a great service to the cause of 
psalmody, but to the cause of true musical science, by fur- 
nishing a standard work of the highest excellence.” 

Published by MASON & LAW, 
Pearl Street, New York. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
56 and 58 Muin Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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= NEW SCHOOL BOOK 


RAYS ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


| On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Ezercises.— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 








Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 

College. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

| No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it: as 

|| received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption is 
| the standard elementary text-book in Algebra in our best schools and academies. ; 

The tollowing are a few of the recommendations, which are daily uccumulating in the hands of the publisher; 

From J. H. Fatrcuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 

an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 

|| demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 

seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 

some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 

| first edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 

cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 

(Signed) J. H. FAtCHILD. 

January 5, 1849. 


From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 
I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray’s Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
and furnishes an excellent inteoduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 
Extract from a communication furnished for the ‘‘ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the ‘ C1ncinNaTI 
Centrat Hiew Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen othe 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of + have we risen with s 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * “in graduating the plan of his work, th 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of exampf@s. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefifly elaborated by many years o 

| toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehad 
| sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” _ a 
From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully exam ned Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
| department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this éxpectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 
I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it,is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part irst, worthy of a place in every school. ‘I'he author has fallen upon an ingemous 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘lhe work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B. C. Hops. 

Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 


From Mr. 8. Finpiry, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 
After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
| that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 


SAM’L FINDLEY 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio.' 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work ov Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a * uwatural tact’ for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake tu master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Taw giad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. . * 


(Signed) 
February 28, 1849. 


J. J. Hooker. 


CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 
“That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very sin) le, gousmeneink with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the.author say 


it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 


** Resolved, That Ray's Algebra, Part Firsi, be adonted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 
Wo. PHicuips, JR. C. DAVENPORT, 


S. MoL.irTer, A L. BusHNELL, 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series 
Cincinnati, O 


Committee on Text Books.’ ’ 
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Phonetic School Books. 


LONGLEY & BROTHER, 


Ciucinuati, O., 


RE now engaged in publishing and selling PHONETIC 
A ScHooL AND Misce.c.aneous Booxs. Their First 
Reader, price 10 c., has been introduced into sowe of the 
Boston and other Eastern Schools, and is now used in many 
primary schools in the West and South. The advantages 
of phonetic teaching are economy of time to both teacher 
aad pupil. ond the acquisition of a more thorough know- 
ledge of orthography and orihoepy. 

Says the Boston Commonwealth, ‘* Children that have 
enjoyed two months instruction in that school, (a Boston 
phonetic scho.!) we are safe in saying. read with far more 
ease and propriety than those who have been taught two 
years in the common schools by the usual method—and, 
mark this, they can do it in books printed orthographically 
in the common defective alphabet !” 

“In our primary department we don’t pretend to teach a- 
b-c scholars the old way of reading except by the new way 
first. If 1 was compelled to teach the old way of spelling 
and reading, I would teach the new way first; by which 
means I should be, ax well as my pupils, the gainer by two 
thirds of my tame.” — David Parsons, Principal of the Wells- 
ville O., Union Schools. 

The Second Reader is just published, price 15c. The 
,* Guide to Phonetic Reading,” 15c., will enable any teacher 
to adopt these books with the certainty of great success. 
The following are other important phonoty pic publications: 
Bible, 8 vo., $3,00; Testament, $1.25; pocket do., $1,0; 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 60c; Vicar of Wakefield, 50c; Gems of 
Thought, 50c; Bath Fables, 50c; Child hood Hours, 25c; 
Pope's, Essay on Man, 20c; Pronunciation of Geographical 
Names l5c. 

In Phonetic Shorthand—Instruct or and Key, 50c; Repor- 
ter’s Companion, 65c; Phonographic Vocabulary, $1,50; 
New Testament, $1,50; Book of Psfims, 30¢; Phono- 
graphic Teacher, 30c. . 

Arso—The Weekly Phonetac Advocate, a Journal of News 
Literature. Education and Refym, and the most prominen, 
organ of the spelling Reform in the United States. $1,50 a 
year in aivaace. The Supplement, a shorthand monthly 
magazine, $1,00; with the Advocate, 50 cents. 

Address LONGLEY & BRoTHER, Walnut Street, between 
Fourth and Fifth, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 





TO DEALERS IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 
ss A’ Ee Pw BBE See 


AND 
Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object tor 
them to obtain their supplies of us, i preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 

Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
gimilar series published in the United States, and is believed 
to be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
jished. 


Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memoranduw and Pass 
Books These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st., Cincinnati, 











ta A NEW GRAMMAR, 23 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Professor Pinneo’s Larger Grammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 


“ Pinngo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR oF THE EN- 
GLish Lanavace. Dersignep ror ScHooLs: 
By T. S. Pinngo, A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for in- 
straction in schvols and academies, ever offered to Amer- 
ican Teachers. 


The following extract is from the Preface: 


“ This work is intended to succeed the author's PRIMARY 
GRAMMAR. It is designed, however, to be complete in 
in itself, and does not necessarily require an acqnaintance 
with its predecessor, although such acquaintance will es- 
sentially facilitate the study with all learners, and with 
young people is especially important. 

* The title analytical is given to it, because that method 
of teaching is introduced to a far greater extent than is 
usual in books of this kind. 


“ The attention of the teacher is respectfully invited to 
the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 


“A COMPLETE VIEw of the well established principles of 
the English language, in their practical bearing on analysis 
and construction, is intended to be here presented. No 
space is wasted with the discussion of curious or unimpor- 
tant points, which, however interesting to the critical stu- 
dent, can not but encumber an elementary work. 


“2. SIMPLICITY in definitions, examples, exercises, and 
arrangement, has been carefully studied. A particular 
preference has been given to English words as technical 
terms, whenever practicable; and when this is not so, 
familiar explanations and illustrations are given, so that 
the learner may understand. every step as he advances. 


“3. INTEREST in the study, it is hoped, is secured by the 
variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The didac- 
tic, illustrative and practical methods of teaching are united, 
that each point, being presente d in these several ways, may 
interest and impress the mind 


“4. THE EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 
exceeding those in other works on this subject. 


«5, ANALYSIS is taught much more minutely and exten- 
sively than usual, except in those treatises which are de- 
voted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced in an 
early part of the study, and exercises and explanations are 
continued to the close. Its terms,and the arrangement of 
its parts wre also very much simplified. 

**6. COMPOSITION is taught in all its elementary prin- 
ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced at 
the commencement and continued throughout the work. 
A large portion of the exercises are designed to teach, at 
the same time, the nature, properties, and relations of 
words, and the analysis and construction of sentences. 


* Although the leading object of the work is, as already 
stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and interesting 
manner, the well established principles of our language, a 
ew novel features have been introduced. 


‘“*7, The subject of the arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter, with 
copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 

“8. ERRORS To BE AVOIDED in the use of words and in 
construction, are classed separately and prominently,and 
under them very full exercises in false syntax are given. 


“We may here state, also, that a slight departure from 
the usual method of naming the three past tenses will be 
observed, which seems required in order to give a correct 
view of that subject, and to make the minor divisions cor- 
respond with the three elementary distinctions of time, the 
present, past,and future. The reasons for this are given 
more particularly in the proper place. What appear to 
be the more correct definitions of the adjective and the 
adverb are also given; the former in accordance with De 
Sucy, and the latter as following legitimately from that.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed on 
fine paper,is neatly and substantially bound, and sold at 
the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies are 
put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of sending by 


mail, at a very small expense for postage. Regular pro- 
fessional teachers can obtain a copy fur examination, with- 
out charge, by writing (postaye on letters being paid) to 
the publishers. 
Published by 
W. B.SMITH & CO- 





Booksellers, 58 Main Streel, Cincinnati 
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A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


AND THE 


Best Gift Book of the Season, 


VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


A Beautifully Llustrated Work. exhibiting a great variety 
of interesting objects too miuute to be seen by the human 
eye, as they appear when magnified thousands of times, 
witb appropriate descriptions, including an account of the 
objects magnified. By Professor John Brocklesby. No 
work has been published more calculated to astonish and 
interest the youthful mind, and to impress it with a suitable 
idea of Divine wisdom and skill than this. Also, by the 
same Author, ‘ 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 

Including the atmosphere, winds, hurricanes, water- 
spouts, rain, fogs, dew, snow, hail, thunder storms, rainbows, 
etc. The every day importance of the subjects treated upon 
in this work render it of great interest to the general read- 
er, and has caused its introduction into many academies. 
Few persons who commence the K.jements of Meteorology, 
lay it down until they have finished the perusal of it. 


THE STUDENTS’ SPELLING BOOK. 
By. J. S. DENMAN. 

This Spelling Book, just offered to the public, contains 
nearly all the words in common use in the English lan- 
guage, so arranges as to form an easy method of teaching 
the correct spe ing and pronunciation, and at the same 
time the true significance of words, and such is the classifi- 
cation, that by learning to spell and define one thousand 
words the pupil will obtain a knowledge of about three 
thousand. 


BULLIONS’ NEW GRAMMAR. 


An Analytical and Practical English Grammar. By Rev. 
P. Bullions, D. D., author of a Latin and Greek Grammar 
on the same plan. This work is already extremely popu- 
lar. 


BULLIONS’ FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 


Just issued. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


Or, First Lessons IN ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Professor J. S. Enos. 


DODD’S ARITHMETIC. 
ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL. 


In which have been attempted various improvements in 
arrangement and nomenclature. Teachers ave particularly 
requested to examine this work. It is introduced by some 
teachers not given to change except for good reasons. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated with colored maps, containing only such things 
as the pupil is expected to learn. ‘This work is by the 
author of the celebrated Geography and Atlas, and is al- 
most universally preferred to any other quarto geography. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Comstock’s Chemistry, Comstock’s Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Physiology and Natural History. The new 
and revised editions of Comstock’s works, meet the high 
est approbation of teachers, and continue to be probably 
the most popular scientific books ever published. 

The above works fourm a series embracing most of the 
subjects studied in schools, and which might justly be 
termed the ELECTRIC series, from the fact that teachers 
are at once persuaded on examination of their excellent 
arrangement and complete adaptation to the wants of the 


school room. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
Pablishers, 
No. 4 Courtlandt St., New York. 


NEW EDITION OF RAY'S KEY. 


Just published, a new edition of Ray's Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO.,58 Main st. 


Cincinnati 
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